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The Judicial Committee of the Pri 

Monthly Summary. Council have given judgment, in the Sake 
een of Rolet, trading at Sierra Leone under 
Domestic. — The Prospectus has been | the firm of Malfilatre and Co., versus the 


issued of the ‘“‘ Jamaica Commercial Agency 
eps va (Limited), Capital 20,000/., in 
10,000 shares, its object being to promote 
the success of the Commercial Association, 
of which Messrs. Brydson, Plummer, and 
Holt, of Jamaica, were sent to England as 
delegates, and reference to whom was made 
in our last. The first issue is of 5000 
shares, with a deposit, on application, of 
5s. per share, and five more on allotment. 
The remaining half of the capital is to be 
paid by calls of 5s. per share, at intervals 
of not less than three months. Lord A. §. 
Churchill is Chairman, and the Direction 
and Management are filled up by names 
which inspire confidence. The offices are 
at 8 Finch Lane, E.C., London. 

Ensign Kelly, one of the officers who 
tried the late G. W. Gordon, was killed 
on the 26th of June last, in a fight with 
the Maraboos, near Bathurst, West Coast 
of Africa. 

We understand that Mr. a Q.C., 
M.P., has been specially retained by the 
Jamaica Committee in connection with the 
prosecutions which that body has decided 
to institute against Mr. Eyre and others. 

The Jamaica Committee have issued a 
Circular, setting forth the grounds of their 
action in the matter of the prosecution of 
Mr. Eyre. The text of this document will 
be found in another column. 

The Committee of the British und Foreign 
Freedmen’s-Aid Society have arranged to 
hold a bazaar in aid of its funds, at the 
close of the present or the beginning of the 


ensuiug year. 








Queen and John Shaw, Acting Collector of 
Customs at Sierra Leone. The case was 
one of appeal, and was argued for several 
days. It turned upon a technical question 
of limits, certain goods belonging to the 
appellants having been seized by the re- 
spondent, on the plea that they had been 
trans-shipped within the jurisdiction of the 
Customs of Sierra Leone. The judge: de- 
cided in favour of the appellants. We re- 
cord this case on account of the interestin 
fact, that the appellants were vepiedantel 
by a coloured barrister, Mr. Wm. Rainy, 
who pleaded his clients’ cause in a manner 
to elicit the warmest encomiums on the 
part of the jndges. Mr. Rainy belongs to 
the Middle Temple. 

On Monday, the 22nd ult., Mr. W. E. 
Forster, the Member for Bradford, ad- 
dressed his constituents, and, in answer 
to questions put to him on the subject of 
the Jamaica massacre, made a kind cf 
apology for Mr. Eyre, which has been 
very severely commented upon. 

Jamaica,— Mr. Irving. Mr Cardweil’s 
private Secretary, who has been appointed 
to the ottice of Island Secretary, and will 
also assume that of Secretary to the Go- 
vernor—posts held by the Hon. E. Jordan, 
C.B.—arrived in Jamaica on Wednesday, 
the 12th September last. He will have a 
seat in the new Legis'ature. It is said that 
no provision had yet been made for Mr. 
Jordan, who, nevertheless, has served the 
colony many years, and is one of the most 
efficient of its public officers. 

Mr. E. F. Rushworth, the new Finan- 
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cial Secretary, was expected from day to 
day, from Trinidad, whence he has been 
promoted. 


Staff-Assistant Surgeon Morris and En- 
sign Cullen have been brought up for 
trial before a special court-martial, pre- 
sided over and constituted by ofticers sent 
from England, on charges preferred against 
them for acts alleged to have been com- 
mitted by them during the existence of 
martial-law in St. Thomas-in-the East. 

The Third Report of the Kingston Cot- 
ton Company, established in 1863, ‘for 
the purpose of testing the cultivation of 
cotton in Jamaica, and providing useful 
and profitable employment for the boys 
and girls attached to the Reformatories of 
Kingston,” has been issued, and terminated 
with an announcement that the Company 
is to be forthwith wound up, the experi- 
ment having failed, in consequence—it is 
alleged — of exceptionally unfavourable 
seasons, and the difticulty of securing effli- 
cient superintendence. 

Unitep States.—The Comptroller of 
Texas reports to the Senate of that State 
that the loss of revenue arising from the 
abolition of African Slavery, as based on 
the value of slaves in 1860, at the then ex- 
isting rate of taxation, being 12} cents 
on the 100 dollars valuation, is dollars 
183,361.17, that being the tax on dollars 
105,688,920. 10. The aggregate value of 
taxable property of the State, as rendered for 
taxation for the year 1860, was 294,315,639 
dollars; and the estimated number of acres 
upon which no tax was paid for the year 
1865 was 56,821, 220. 

Pierce Butler, of Philadelphia, is per- 
sonally testing the difference between slave 
and free-labour on his rice plantations in 
Georgia. Of more than 300 coloured per- 
sons, once his slaves, all but a few have 
returned and accepted the wages offered 
them. The contract between Mr. Butler 
and the freed people, made with their con- 
sent and the approval of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, has been consummated to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Mr. Butler’s 
friends anticipate that next year his crop 
will be larger and more remunerative than 
in any former season. 

Governor Patton, of Alabama, has ob- 
tained the renewal of the issue of rations 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau in that State, 
which, at his recommendation, had been 
stopped. He represents that the actual 
sufferers from want of food in Alabama are 
from 70,000 to 80,000, the larger portion 
of whom are widows and orphans, and that 
three-fourths of this number are absolutely 
dependent upon Government or charitable 
contributions for subsistence; that the 
treasury of the State is depleted, and its 
credit embarrassed, General Howard sus- 
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tained his request, and recommended that 
relief be furnished from the appropriations 
for that purpose, not to exceed 40,000 
dollars per month, for three months. 
General Howard remarked that, according 
to the last report in Alabama, there were 
more than two whites credited with rations 
to one coloured person, Qn these repre- 
sentations the Secretary of War directed 
the re-issue of rations. 

The legislature of Oregon has ratified the 
constitutional amendment respecting re- 
presentation, &c. 

The legislature of South Carolina has 
passed an act securing to freedmen the 
right to make and enforce contracts, to 
sue and be sued, to give evidence, to in- 
herit, purchase, lease and sell real and per- 
sonal property, to enjoy full and equal be- 
nefit of personal security, personal liberty, 
and private property, i 4 of all legal re- 
medies, the same as whites. It provides 
for the infliction of the same punishment 
for the same offences upon blacks and 
whites alike, and repeals all laws incon- 
sistent with it, except that declaring mar- 
riages between whites and blacks illegal 
a void. Measures were also adopted to 
supply corn to the destitute, to provide 
limbs for disabled soldiers, to establish a 

enitentiary system, and to authorize a 
oan to aid in rebuilding the burnt district 
in Charleston. All further legislation re- 
lative to the freedmen was postponed to the 
regular session in November. 
he amendment to the United-States’ 
Constitution, prohibiting Slavery, having 
been forwarded by the Secretary of State 
to the legislature of Texas, as to those of 
other States, for its action thereon, the 
Committee on Federal Relations, to which 
it was referred, has reported, asking to be 
excused from its further consideration, and 
respectfully returning it to the Secretary, 
on the ground that the people of Texas, in 
convention, have already, by an ordinance, 
acknowledged the supremacy of the consti- 
tution of the United States, in which the 
article in question is embraced as part of 
the same ; that the courts of law so hold 
and administer said article ; and that the 
legislature has no authority in the matter, 
and any action thereon would be surplusage, 
if not intrusive. 

A coloured man, named Wright, has 
made application to be admitted to prac- 
tive as a lawyer in the criminal court of 
the district of Columbia. The court ap- 
pointed three lawyers to examine his qua- 
lifications. 

A Philadelphia paper announces the ad- 
mission to the bar of Jonathan J. Wright, 
a full-blooded negro. 

General Baird’s official report of the New- 
Orleans massacre has been published, not- 
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withstanding attempts to suppress it. The 
report convicts Lieut.-Governor Voorhees 
and Mayor Munroe of falsehood upon 
falsehood, and all the apologists for the 
riots—-from The New-York Times down to 
the President —of what may be called 
astonishing credulity. General Baird has 
shewn that he could obtain no instructions 
from Washington, and no replies to his 
telegrams, while the rebel authorities had 
frequent telegraphic communication with 
the President. The rebel authorities, since 
the massacre, have claimed that they were 
refused military assistance to quell the 
riot; but General Baird proves that they 
asked it solely to help the police in breaking 
up the convention, and that, upon his re- 
fusal, Mayor Munroe desired that the troops 
should be kept out of the way. Up to the 
morning of the massacre they affected to 
believe that no disturbance would occur, 
and deliberately deceived General Baird in 
regard to what they intended to do. He em- 
phatically declares that the police force was 
strong enough to have held both the parties 
in the streets in subjection, and that ‘‘ there 
was no hour during the continuance of the 
riot when PERFECT ORDER could not have 
been restored, by a command to the police, 
trom its chief, to put up their pistols.” The 
troops, he adds, had they been on the spot, 
could have operated only against the or- 
ganized rioters of the police. 

The elections were progressing favour- 
ably, aud promised to result in over- 
whelming majorities for the republican 
party. Maine had cast a vote exceeding 
by 30,000 any before obtained in that 
State. 


LAWS FOR THE FREEDMEN IN THE 
RE-CONSTRUCTED STATES. 
CerTAIN parties in England assert that 
the freedmen would run no risks in the 
Southern States lately in rebellion, if re- 
constructed upon Mr. Johnson’s principles, 
that is, without any kind of stipulation for 
securing to the late slaves those equal rights 
before the law, which it has been the object 
of recent Congressional legislation to se- 
cure to them. On the 29th of April last 
Congress called for a statement of the laws 
and provisions of the States aforesaid, re- 
lating to the freedmen, which was accord- 
ingly sent in. <A recent number of the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard furnishes 
the following condensation of the most im- 
portant facts set forth in that document, 

and, relating to six of them, states: 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA APPRENTICESHIP CODE. 
In the negro code of the Palmetto State, while 
“the statutes and regulations concerning slaves 
are now inapplicable to persons of colour,” yet it 
is thought necessary to declare that such persons 
are inadmissible to ‘social or political equality 
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with white persons.” They are privileged to 
make contracts, to sue and be sued, and to be 
protected under law in person and property. But 
an Act to amend the criminal law, passed and 
approved December 19, declares in the first sec- 
tion that certain crimes specified shall be de- 
clared felony (which of late was punishable with 
death), viz. for any person to raise an insurrec- 
tion or rebellion in this State; for any person to 
furnish arms or ammunition to other persons 
who are in a state of actual insurrection or rebel- 
lion, or permit them to resort to his house for 
advancement of their evil purpose;... . for 
any person who had been transported under sen- 
tence, to return to this State within the period 
of prohibition contained in the sentence; or for a 
person to steal a horse or a mule, or cotton 
packed in a bale ready for market. Another 
section forbids farm labourers to sell produce 
of any kivd without written leave from the 
‘* master ;” and the punishment is for the buyer 
500 dollars or imprisonment; for the seller, a 
lighter fine, five dollars, or twice the value of the 
products; ‘‘and if that be not immediately paid, 
he shall suffer corporeal punishment.” 

The section devoted to corporeal punishment 
is well calculated to make flogging the rule and 
fining the exception. It forbids coloured persons, 
under penalty of fine or flogging, to keep fire- 
arms or weapons of any kind; to keep a distillery, 
or to sell liquor; to come into the State from 
another State, unless he gets two freeholders to 
be his security for good behaviour in a bond of 
1000 dollars. Section 30 provides, that upon 
view of a misdemeanour committed by a person 
of colour, any person present may arrest the 
offender and take him before a magistrate, to be 
dealt with as the case may require. In case of 
a misdemeanour committed by a white person 
toward a person of colour, any person may com- 
plain to a magistrate. 

Section 29 of the District Court Act provides 
that indictment against a white person for the 
homicide of a person of colour shall be tried in 
the Superior Court of Law, and so shall other 
indictments in which a white person is accused 
of a capital felony in the same regard. Not so, 
however, with ‘* persons of colour.” The accused, 
in a coloured criminal case, and the parties in 
every such civil case, may be witnesses, and so 
may every other person who is a competent wit- 
ness; and in every such case, either party, may 
offer testimony as to his own character, or that 
of his adversary, or of the prosecutor,.or.af the 
third person mentioned in an indictment;” and 
Section 35 secures to persoas of colour thesame 
rights as to whites, in regard to the distribution 
of property by will. 

The Act to regulate the ‘* domestic relations 
of persons of colour” is worthy of attention. 
‘¢ Coloured children between the ages mentioned, 
who have neither father nor mother living in the 
district in which they are found, or whose parents 
are paupers, or unable to afford to them main- 
tenance, or whose parents are not teaching them 
habits of industry and honesty, or are persons of 
notoriously bad character, or are vagrants, or 
have been, either of them, convicted of an infa- 
mous offence, may be bound as apprentices by 
the district judge, or one of the magistrates, for 
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the aforesaid term.” Section 22 of this law pro- 
vides that the apprentice shal! be well tfeated in 
certain useful respects, ‘‘and if there be a school 
within a convenient distance in which coloured 
children are taught, shall send him to schoul at 
least six weeks in every year of his apprentice- 
ship, after he shall be of the age of ten years, 
provided that the teacher cf such school shall have 
the license of the district judge to establish the 
same.” 

Section 29 provides that a mechanic, artisan, 
or shopkeeper, or other person, who is required 
to have a licence, shall not receive any coloured 
apprentice without having first obtained such 
licence. 

Section 35 provides that all persons of colour 
who make contracts for service or labour shall 
be known as servants, and those with whom they 
contract shall be known as masters. 

Section 39 provides that a person of colour, 
who has no parent living in the district, and is 
ten years of age, and is not an apprentice, may 
make a valid contract for labour or service for 
one year or less. 

Section 60 provides that upon the conviction 
of any master of larceny or felony, the district 
judge shall have the right, upon the demand of 
any white freeholder, to annul the contract be- 
tween (such convict and his coloured servants. 
If any white freeholder shall complain to the dis- 
trict judge that any master s0 ‘manages and con- 
trols his coloured servants as to make them a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood, the judge shall 
order an issue to be made up and tried before a 
jury, and if such issue is found in favour of the 
complainant, the district judge shall annul the 
contract between such master and his coloured 
servant or servants. It would appear that this 
Act is obliquely directed at the innovating 
Yankees. : 

More wonderfully made is the following sec- 
tion, which prescribes that no person of colour 
shall pursue or practice the art, trade, or busi- 
ness of an artisan, mechanic, or shopkeeper, or 
any other trade, employment, or business (be- 
side that of husbandry, or that of a servant under 
a contract for service or Jabour), on his own 
account and for his own benefit, or any partner- 
ship with a white person, or as agent or servant 
of any person, until he shall have obtained a 
licence thereof from the Judge of the District 
Court, which licence shall be good for one year 
only. ‘This licence the judge may grant upon 
petition of the applicant, and upon being satisfied 
of bis skill and fitness, and of his good moral 
character, and upon payment by the applicant 
to the clerk of the District Court of one hundred 
dollars, if a shopkeeper or pedar, to be paid 
annually, and ten dollars if a mechanic, artisan, 
or to engage in any other trade, also to be paid 
annually: Provided, however, that upon com- 
— being made and proved to the District 

udge of an abuse of such licence, he shall re- 
voke the same: And provided, also, That no per- 
son of colour shall practice any mechanical art 
or trade unless he shews that he has served an 
apprenticeship in such trade or art, or is now 
practicing such trade or art. 

GEORGIA, ALABAMA, AND TEXAS. 


The laws of Georgia make the average provi- 
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sions in vogue as to the right of freedmen to con- 
tract, sue, and be sued; to testify and inherit; 
purchase, lease, and otherwise dispose of their 
roperty, aud to have full and equal benefit of 
aws accordingly, without being subject to other 
deprivations or punishments than white persons. 
These are contained in the Act of March 17. 
An Act of December 15 declares free persons of 
colour shall be competent witnesses in all the 
courts of this State, in civil cases, whereto a free 
person of colour is a party, and in all criminal 
cases wherein a free person of colour is defen- 
dant, or wherein the offence charged is a crime 
or misdemeanour against the person or property 
of a free person of colour. 

The law of Alabama declares that freedmen 
shall be competent to testify only in open court, 
and only in cases in which freedmen, free ne- 
groes and mulattoes, are parties, either plaintiff or 
defendant, and in civil and criminal cases, for 
injuries in the persons and property of freedmen, 
free negroes, and mulattoes, and in all cases, 
civil or criminal, in which a freedman, free negro, 
or mulatto is a witness against a white person, 
or a white person against a freedman, free 
negro, or mulatto, the parties shall be competent 
witnesses, and neither interest in the question 
or suit, nor marriage, shall disqualify any wit- 
ness from testifying in open court. 

Section 2 of a ive of Texas, passed April 2, 
states that “* Africans and their descendants shall 
not be prohibited, on account of their colour or 
race, from testifying, orally, as witnesses in any 
case, civil or criminal, involving the right of, 
injury to, crime against, any of them in person 
or property, under the same rules of evidence 
that may be applicable to the white race; the 
credibility of their testimony to be determined 
by the court or jury hearing the same; and the 
legislature shall have power to authorize them 
to testify as witnesses in all other cases, under 
such regulations as may be described as to facts 
hereafter occurring.” 

FLORIDA PILLORY LAWS. 

The law of Florida affecting negro testimony 
is much the same as the foregoing. But an Act 
of the 15th of January provides, in the 12th 
section, that it shall not be lawful for any negro, 
mulatto, or other person of colour, to own, use, 
or keep in his possession, or under his control, 
any bowie-knife, dirk, sword, fire-arms, or am- 
munition of any kind, unless he first obtain a 
liceu.ce to do so from the Judge of Probate of the 
county in which he may be a resident for the 
time being; and the said Judge of Probate is 
hereby authorized to issue such licence upon the 
re‘ommendation of two respectable citizens of 
the county certifying to the peaceful and orderly 
character of the applicant; and any negro, 
mulatto, or other person of colour, so offending, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
upon conviction shall forfeit to the use of the in- 
tormer all such fire-arms and ammunition, and 
in addition thereto shall be sentenced to stand in 
the pillory for one hour, or to be whipped, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-nine stripes, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the jury. 

Section 14 provides that if any negro, mulatto, 
or other person of colour, shall intrude himself 
iuto any religious or other public assembly of 
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white persons, or into any railroad, or car, or 
other public vehicle set apart for the exclusive 
accommodation of white people, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and, upon 
conviction, shall be sentenced to stand in the 
pillory for one hour, or be whipped, not exceed- 
ing thirty-nine stripes, or both, at the discretion 
of the jury; nor shall it be lawful for any white 
person to intrude himself into any religious or 
public assembly of coloured persons, or into any 
railroad car, or other public vehicle, set apart 
for the exclusive accommodation of persons of 
colour, under the same penalties. 

An Act of January 16 forbids the depositions 
of coloured persons to be taken in writing. 

An Act of January 16, “ concerning schools 
for freedmen,” appoints a State superintendent 
of common schools for freedmen, who, with his 
local assistants, shall establish schools for freed- 
men, when the number of children of persons of 
colour, in any county or counties, will warrant 
the same, provided the funds hereinafter pro- 
vided for shall be sufficient to meet the expenses 
thereof. It also lays a light tax upon the freed- 
men to support the schools. The last section 
declares “that if any person shall teach any 
school of persons of colour in this State without 
Sirst having obtained the licence or certificate here- 
tofore provided for, he or she shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not less than one hundred dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned 
not less than thirty days nor more than sixty 
days, at the discretion of the court. 

MISSISSIPPI FUGITIVE FREEDMEN ACT. 

Mississippi gives us, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting chapter of legislative science on the sub- 
ject of freedmen. The Act of November 1865 
opens briskly: ‘All freedmen, free negroes 
and mulattoes, in this Sta’e, over the age of 
eighteen years, found on the second Monday in 
January 1866, or thereafter, with no lawful em- 
ployment or business, or found unlawfully assem- 
bling themselves together, either in the day or 
night time, and all white persons so assembling 
with freedmen, free negroes, or mulattoes, or 
usually associating with freedmen, free negroes, 
or mulattoes, on terms of equality, or living in 
adultery or fornication with a freedwoman, free 
negro, or mulatto, shall be deemed vagrants, and 
on conviction thereof shall be fined in the sum 
of not exceeding, in the case of a freedman, free 
negro, or mulatto, 50 dollars, and a white man 
200 dollars, and imprisoned at the discretion of 
the court, the free negro not exceeding ten days. 
and the white man not exceeding six months.” 
Said negro may be hired out on failure to pay 
fine or tax. 

In section 1 of an Act of November 23, it is 
provided, that all freedmen, free negroes and 
mulattoes, may sue. and be sued, implead, and 
be impleaded, in all the courts of law and equity 
of this State, and may acquire personal property 
and choses in action by descent or purchase, and 
may dispose of the same in the same manner and 
to the same extent that white persons may; 
proviled that the provisions of this section shall 
not be so construed as to allow any freedman, 
free negro, or mulatto, to rent or lease any lands 
or tenements, except in incorporated towns or 
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cities, in which places the corporate authorities 
shall control the same. 

Section 4 provides that in addition to cases in 
which freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes are 
now, by law, competent witnesses, freedmen, free 
negrves or mulattoes shall be competent in civil 
cases, when a party or parties to the suit, either 
plaintiff or plaintiffs, defendant or defendants; 
also in cases where freedmen, free negroes and 
mulattoes are either plaintiff or plaintiffs, defen- 
dant or defendants, ard a white person or white 
persons is or are the opposing party or parties, 
plaintiff or plaintiffs, defendant or defendants. 
They shall also be competent witnesses in all 
criminal prosecutions where the crime charged is 
alleged to have been committed by a white per- 
son upon or against the person or property of a 
freedman, free negro, or mulatto; provided, that 
in all cases said witnesses shall be examined in 
open court on the stand, except, however, they 
may be examined before the grand jury, and 
shall in all cases be subject to the rules and tests 
of the common law as to competency and credi- 
bility. 

Section 5 provides that every freedman, free 
negro, and mulatto shall, on the second Monday 
of January 1866, and annually thereafter, have 
a lawful home or employment, and shall have 
written evidence thereof, as follows, to wit: If 
living in any incorporated city, town, or village, 
a license from the Mayor thereof, and if living 
outside of any incorporated city, town, or village, 
from the member of the Board of Police of his 
beat, authorizing him or her to do irregular and 
job work, or a written contract, as provided in 
section 6 of this Act; which licences may be re- 
voked for cause at any time by the authority 
granting the same. 

Section 7 provides that every civil officer shall 
and every person may arrest and carry back to 
his or her legal employer any freeman, free negro, 
or mulatto who shall have quit the service of his 
or her employer before the expiration of his or 


her term of service without good cause; and said _ 


officer and person shall be entitled to receive for 
arresting and carrying back every deserting em- 
ployé afcresaid the sum of five dollars, and ten 
cents per mile from the place of arrest to the 
place of delivery, and the same shall be paid by 
the employer and held as a set-off for so much 
against the wages of said deserting employé; 
provided that said arrested party, after being so 
returned, may appeal to a justice of the peace or 
member of the Board of Police of the county, who, 
on notice to the alleged employer, shall try, sum- 
marily, whether said appellant is legally em- 
ployed by the alleg d employer and has good 
cause to quit said employer; either party shall 
have the right of appeal to the county court, 
pending which the alleged deserter shall be re- 
manded to the alleged employer, or otherwise dis- 


posed of, as shall be right and just ; and the de- . 


cision of the county court shall be final. 

Section 10 provides that it shall be lawful for 
any freedman, free negro, or mulatto, to charge 
any white person, freedman, freed negro, or mu- 
latto. by affidavit, with any criminal offence 
against his or her person or property, and upon 
such affidavit the proper pos shall be issued 
and executed as if the said affidavit was made by 
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a white person; and it shall be lawful for any 
freedman, free negro, or mulatto, in any action, 
suit, or controversy, pending or about to be insti- 
tuted in any Court of law or equity of this State, 
_ to make all needf») and lawful affidavits as shall 
be necessary fur the institution, prosecution, or 
defence of such suit. 

Coloured youths may be apprenticed much 
after the manner of the South-Carolina code, 
according to another Act. The County Court 
must be fully satisfied that the person or persons 
to whom the minor shall be apprenticed is a suit- 
able guardian, &c., from whom said court shall 
exact bond and security. ‘The apprentices shall 
be taught to read and write, and the master is 
required to conform to any law that may be 
hereafter passed regulating the duties and rela- 
tions of mas'er and apprentice. 





NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL TO 
W. L. GARRISON, 
(From the New York Tribuue.) 


Mr. Garrison began responsible life as a 
printer, but soon became an editor, and a 
very good one. We read carefully and 
admiringly his Vermont Banner, published 
in 1825, when he was but twenty-three 
years old; and we are contident that the 
capacity therein evinced would have in- 
sured him a generous competence had he 
continued the editor of an anti-Jackson 
newspaper. His talent, industry, rigid 
temperance, and freedom from all expensive 
habits but benevolence, rendered this 
niorally certain. 

He chose, however, to consecrate all he 
had and was to a single object—the over- 
throw of American Slavery. Entering 
upon this work when every powerful in- 
fluence in the country was bitterly hostile 
to it—when to be an Abolitionist was to 
be alike hated and despised by all that was 
honoured by commerce or law, Church or 
State, and when there seemed no prospect 
that this country would see the giant wrong 
righted—Mr. Garrison evinced a devotion, 
fearlessness, and genuine philanthropy, 
rarely equalled and never excelled. Stand- 
ing aloof from all parties, loathed by the 
wealthy and hounded by the mob, he was 
far more likely to die ignominiously, and be 
buried ina ditch, than to witness the down- 
fall of American Slavery. 

Yet he has lived to see it; and now, at 
sixty-one years of age, though poor and in 
bad health, he enjoys the proud satisfac- 
tion of looking back on a life well spent. 
He purposes to write a history of the anti- 
slavery movement, but is not now able to 
commence it. 

A number of prominent citizens of se- 
veral States, agreeing in a hearty appre- 
ciation of Mr. Garrison’s labours and ser- 





vices to mankind, have resolved to raise, 
by voluntary subscription, a sum sufficient 
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to free his old age from the shadow of 
want. Their appeal will be found annexed, 
and we bespeak for it the consideration of 
those able and willing to contribute to its 
object. 


APPEAL. 


The accomplishment of the great work of eman- 
cipation in the United States directs our minds 
to the duty of some fit public recognition of the - 
man who must in all future time be regarded as 
its visible leader. 

William Lloyd Garrison, then in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age, established the Liberator 
newspaper in 1831, and thenceforward devoted his 
abilities and his career to the promotion of * im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipatton.” After 
the lapse of thirty-five years of the most exract- 
ing labour of controversy, peril, and misconcep- 
tion, he has been permitted to see the object 
gained to which he at first, almost alone, conse- 
crated his life. The generation which immedi- 
ately preceded ours regarded him only as a wild 
enthusiast, a fanatic, or a public enemy. The 

resent generation sees in him the bold and 

onest reformer, the man of original, self-poised, 
heroic will, inspired by a vision of universal jus- 
tice made actual to the practice of nations, who, 
daring to attack¥wi hout reserve the worst and 
most powerful oppression of his country and his 
time. has outlived the Giant Wrong he assailed, 
and has triumphed over the sophistries by which 
it was maintained. 

In this difficult and perilous work, his labours 
have been so exclusively directed to the single 
aim of the overthrow of American Slavery, and 
so absorbing and severe, that, with abilities ca- 
pable of winning fortune as well as reputation, 
he is now, in respect to worldly honours and 
emoluments, as he was at the commeucement of 
his career. 

We ask simply to arrest the attention of the 
American people to the obligations they owe to 
the American. 

Although he contended for the rights of human 
nature—and thus, in a degree, made mankind 
his constituency—yet here was the field of his 
enterprise, and ours was the Jand to be immedi- 
ately redeemed. 

He was the advocate of no private interest, he 
was the representative of no sect or party; with 
no hope of worldly profit to be reaped from the 
measures and principles he urged, he was the 
conspicuous, the acknowledged, the prophetic 
leader of the movement in behalf of the Ameri- 
can slave—now consummated by the Edict of 
Universal Emancipation. 

It cannot mar the dignity of his position as a 
man of hovest, intellectual, and moral independ- 
ence, to receive a substantial testimonial of the 
of the goodwill and grateful respect of his friends. 
and countrymen; nor can it be more than an 
honourable recognition on the part of the un- 
counted multitudes of all parties and sections 
who must contess themselves to have become his 
debtors—to give to him such a testimonial and 
to make it substantial. 

We, the undersigned, do therefore invite all 
people who rejoice in the destruction of Slavery, 
in the re-establishment of the Union on the basis. 
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of Universal Freedom, who appreciate his past 
service in the cause of Liberty, and the dignity 
and judgment with which he has accepted and 
interpreted the more recent events of public 
history, to unite with us in presenting a national 
testimonial, of not less than Fifty Thousand 
Dollars, to our countryman—WILt1AM Lioyp 
GaRRIson. 
April 25, 1866. 


Alexander H. Bullock, George W. Curtis, 


William Claflin, Rush C. Hawkins, 
George T. Bigelow, Sinclair Tousey, 
Henry Wilson, Vincent Colyer, 


John B. Alley, 
Oakes Ames, 

John D. Baldwin, 
Nathaniel P. Banks, 
George S. Boutwell, 
Thomas D. Eliot. 


Stephen Hyatt, 
James McKaye, 
F. Law Olmstead, 
Sydney H. Gay, 
Theodore Tilton, 
Edwin L. Godkin, 


S. Hooper, Gerrit Smith, 
Alexander H. Rice. Samuel J. May, 
J. M. Forbes, C. B Sedgwick, 


John G. Palfrey, 
R. W. Emerson, 
John G. Whittier, 


Thaddeus Stevens, 
William D. Kelley, 
John W. Forney, 


H. W. Longfellow, Joseph Garrison, 

J. R. Lowell, E. W. Clark, 

F. J. Child, James A. Wright, 
Charles E. Norton, William H. Furness, 
James Speed, Samuel S. White, 
Samuel Fessenden, William Sellers, 


I. Washburn, jun., 
W. P. Fessenden, 
Daniel Clark, 
Luke P. Poland, 
W. A. Buckingham, 
L. F. S. Foster, 
H. B. Anthony, 
Francis C. Barlow, 
W. C. Bryant, 
Jackson S. Shultz, 
George W. Blunt, 
Charles Butler, 
Horace Greeley, 
Francis G. Shaw, 
John E. Williams, 


John Sellers, jun., 
Thomas Garrett, 
Hugh L Bond, 
William J. Albert, 
B. F. Wade, 

J. M. Ashley, 

J. A. Garfield, 

Z. Chandler, 

J. M. Howard, 
George W. Julian, 
E. B. Washburne, 
C. G. Hammond, 
James W. Grimes, 
Timothy 0. Howe, 
J. B. Henderson, 


R. W. Weston, S. C. Pomeroy, 
George C. Ward, James W. Nye, 
S. L. Bacon, John Conness, 


William A. Hall, 
Le G. B. Cannon, 
D. D. T. Marshall, 
(Letter from Chief Justice Chase.) 
Washington, April 11, 1866. 
Dear Sir—I am glad that you and others have 
taken in hand the project of a testimonial to Mr. 
Garrison. His earnest and disinterested labours 
in the great cause of emancipation, of which he 
may almost be said to be the pioneer, may be 
most fitly so recognised. His best reward is 
the triumph of the cause, achieved already, 
though not yet perfected; but let there be added 
to that most precious sense of grand results from 
work nobly done, such a recognition by the 
people as will be equally honourable to them and 
to him. Yours, very truly, 
S. P. Cuase, 


The hon. Charles Sumner, in a letter to the 
Committee, says: ‘ Mr. Garrison's sublime dedi- 
cation of bimself all alone to this cause, at a 


George H. Williams, 
Andrew D. White. 
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moment when it was disregarded, can never be 
forgotten in the history of this country. I trust 
that no effort will be spared to carry out the 
idea of securing an honourable token of the grate- 
ful sentiments which his name must always 
inspire among the friends of human rights.” 
Executive Committee. 
John A. Andrew, Chair- Edmund Quincy, 
man, Thomas Russell, 
J. Ingersol Bowditch, William E. Coffin, 
S. E. Sewall, William Endicott, jun., 
R. C. Waterston, Treasurer, 
Samuel May, jun., Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer. 

Communications and remittances may be 
made to the Rev. Samuel May, jun., Box No. 
2605 Boston, Mass.; and to the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C., London. 








AN AMERICAN UPON JAMAICA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the National Anti. 
Slavery Standard has written an excellent 
letter to that journal, upon the condition 
of the island of Jamaica, which contains 
the following commentary upon the policy 
of the planter party since emancipation : 
England committed a great blunder when, 
having given freedom to the slaves, she left it to 
the representatives of the old régime of Slavery 
to legislate for the colony. It was not to be ex~ 
pected, in the nature of things, that the late 
slave-owner would do justice to the freedman 
suddenly d:livered out of bis hands, and raised, 
by the intervention of a superior power, to the 
same level of civil liberty with himself. Tha 
planters of Jamaica had fought against negro 
freedom as long as they could. It was carried 
against their will. It was forced upon the 
colony by a strong hand, which they found 
themse'ves powerless to resist. But though they 
had been conquered in the fight, they were not 
subdued. If they had not been able to prevent 
the fulfilment of the bewevolent purposes in 
which the destruction of Slavery originated, they 
had it in their power, if left to themselves, to 
mar and hinder the fair work of freedom, The 
greatest vigilance and firmness, therefore, were 
demanded on the part of the British Government 
in dealing with the new state of things that 
supervened upon the downfall of Slavery. But 
here the Government failed in its duty, simply 
contenting itself with the appointment of a 
number of stipendiary justices to preside in the. 
Petty Court, especially with a view to the pro- 
tection of the negro, but many of whom noto- 
riously sided with the planters against the blacks. 
Left thus to themselves, how did the planters 
act in the new circumstances in which emanci- 
pation had placed them? Instead of adopting 
a policy which might have the effect of concilia- 
ting the freed people, of healing the gaping and 
still bleeding wounds that Slavery had left, of 


strengthening the attachment of the people to 
the plantations on which they, and their fathers 
before them, had been born, and had lived all 
their lives, they took the very opposite course. 
They began by fixing the lsbourers’ wages at 
the very lowest rates possible; while, at the 
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same time, they charged exorbitant rent for the 
cottages ard gardens occupi d by the freedmen. 
In some cases rent was actually at so much per 
capita for every member of the family; and the 
names of the man, his w'fe, and his children, all 
appeared separately on the face of the account, 
the charge for each child being fixed at about 
one-half of that for eivher parent. Indeed, the 
rent of the plantation cottages was so very high, 
that, in numerous instances, the wages of the 
labourers were ulmost entirely absorbed by it. 
It was required to be paid weekly, and, in case 
of failure of payment, steps were immediately 
taken for summarily evicting the tenant, in 
doing which it was quite a common thing for 
the planter to cause the dobrs and windows of 
the cottages to be torn off ard taken away, the 
fruit-trees in the negro gardens to be cut down, 
and the people’s growing provisions entirely de- 
stroyed. ‘This system of persecution—for I can 
call it by no other name—had the effect of 
driving the labourers away from the plantations 
in search of settlements of their own in the 
mountainous parts of the island; and thus 
sprung up the large number of negro homesteads 
which now cover the hills of Jamaica. Buta 
further effort was to leave the planters without 
the command of that continuous labour which is 
essential in sugar cultivation; and thus estate 
after estate was abandoned, and the exports of the 
colony greatly diminished. ‘lo remedy this state 
of things resort was had to Coolie immigration ; 
but this experiment, after burdening the colony 
with a debt of fully 2,000,000 dollars, has proved 
a disastrous failure. 

As regards legislation, the course pursued by 
the planters has been all along one of the most 
unjust and pernicious character. During the 
four years of the apprenticeship—from 1834 to 
1838—Jamaica legislation was, so far as the 
negro was concerned, pre-eminently a thing of 
pains and penalties. The odious whip, the badge 
of a cruel system of Slavery, was retained. The 
tread-mill was introduced into the several prisons 
throughout the island; and vag ancy and dis- 
obedience of orders on the plantations were 
punished by flogging and labour on the mill, 
women as well as men being subject to the latter 
punishment. It is a matter of astonishment to 
some people, how the Imperial Government could 
have permitted these things. But the fact is, 
that the men who had succeeded in carrying 
negro emancipation throvgh Parliament were 
succeed: d in office by a ministry having predi- 
lections notorious!y in favour of the West-India 
body. It is true, that when the change took 
place, emancipation was already a fait accompli, 
and the work could not be undone; but under 
the new administration the planters enjoyed 
greater latitude and met with more leniency 
than they could have looked for had the Liberals 
remained in office. Besides, it had been con- 
fident'y a-serted, and was stoutly maintained, 
that the negro weuld not work save under com- 


Ision, and that it required severe measures to 
him to labour. The continual iteration of 

this doctrine, although it had no better founda- 
tion than th: mere ipse dixit of the planters, 
had its effect in England. It was accepted as 
Gospel in certain influential quarters, and thus 
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the Jamaica legislature was left pretty much to 
itself to make laws for the management and. 
control of the negroes, the Crown exercising its 
right of veto only in some very extreme case, 
and upon the urgent remonstrances of the 
philanthropists of the mother country. Even- 
tually, however, tue abuse of power on the part 
of the legislature became so intolerable, so fruit- 
ful of mischief and misery in the colony, that 
the British Government was compelled to take 
steps for restraining the excesses of the Jamaica 
legislators. Then came ‘ the tug of war.” The 
ministry of the day were desirous of introducing 
into the colony a prison Jaw, with provisions of 
a more humane character than that which was 
then in existence here. In this they were met 
with the most determined resistance on the part 
of the planters The administration of the then 
Governor of Jamaica, the late Sir Lionel Smith, 
was seriously embarrassed through the action 
of the House of Assembly, and matters went 
to such lengths that annexation to the United: 
States of America was actually threatened. It 
is certain, that had the power been equal to the 
will, the planters of Jamaica would at that time 
have thrown off their allegiance to the Crown, 
and sought a place in the Union. As it was, 
their opposition was of so violent and determined 
a character, that Sir Lionel Smith had to be re~ 
called; a Bill passed Parliament providing for 
the suspension of the Constitution of Jamaica 
should the Assembly continue refractory; and 
the late Lord Metcalfe was sent out as Governor, 
armed with full powers to give effect to that 
measure, if, upon assuming the government of 
the colony, he found the House in the same 
temper in which it had ;arted with his prede- 
cessor. The-e decisive steps produced the desired 
results. ‘The Assembly yielded with the best 
possible grace; the Imperial Government gained 
their point; and, under the prudent and con- 
ciliatory administration of Lord Metc:lfe, the 
colony enjoyed some repose from the distractions 
by which it had been troubled for a series of 
years. 

There was one department of legislation, how- 
ever, over which the House of Assembly had 
always exercised, practically, an absolute control. 
We refer to the public finances. In the early 
history of the colony the Home Government had 
more than once attempted to interfere in this 
direction; but on each occasion the attempt was 
successfully resisted by the House, who claimed 
for themselves the right of imposing taxes and 
voting supplies without dictation from the Crown. 
Here, then, the Assembly held in their hands a 
weapon which might be used against the newly 
emancipated people, viz.: this power of imposing 
taxes without let or hindrance; and the planters 
were not backward in using it. The doctrine was 
laid down, that, failing the lash, the next best 
means of compelling the negroes to work was to tax 
the necessaries of life, to obtain the means of pro- 
curing which the people would be obliged to take 
such wages as they could get, however low. The 
result was, that a tariff was framed bearing 
terrible weight upon the labouring classes—a 
tariff which, with a few trifling modifications, 
has continued in operation to the present time, 
and has contributed more than any thing else, 
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perhaps, to hinder a more decided advancement 
of the blacks of Jamaica in material prosperity. 
Meanwhile, in strict consonance with the policy 
adopted after emancipation. little or nothing has 
been done by the governing class to promote 
popular education; and although ostensibly equal 
political privileges with the whites have been 
accorded to the blacks, yet the exercise of the 
elective franchise is clogged with such restric- 
tions as virtually to nullify the rights, so far as 
the latter are concerned, and to leave all legis- 
lative power in the hands of the old dominant 
party. 

Such a state of things could not be expected to 
endure. Despite the disadvantages under which 
they labour, the free negroes of Jamaica have 
been making very fair progress both in intelli- 
gence and in the acquisition of property, and in 
process of time they would have made their 
voices heard with good effect in the legislation 
of the country. It was to arrest the advancing 
and threatening tide, and to preserve their power, 
that the planters, finding a fitting instrument in 
Governor Eyre for carrying out their purpose, 
took advantage of the recent disturbances to 
establish a “ reign of terror,’ and to deluge one 
of the fairest portions of the island in blood. 








FREEDMENS’ COLUMN. 


Abstract of the Report of Generals Steedman and 
Fullerton, on the Operations in South Carolina 
and Florida. 


GenerRAts Steedman and Fullerton have fur- 
nished to the Secretary of War their report of 
the operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau, in the 
military departments of South Carolina and 
Florida. They highly commend General Scott, 
the Assistant-Commissioner in South Carolina 
for the wise policy that pervades his system of 
governing and feeding the freedmen. ‘The report 
accuses General Ely of the Columbia District of 
cultivating different plantations on Government 
account, leased by himself, and states that a 
number of coloured persons in his department 
suffering from small-pox were suffered to die of 
neglect, while the general was attending to his 
plantations. They recommend the discontinuance 
of citizens in the Bureau. They report, in refe- 
rence to the Sea Islands, that there are 14] 
possessory titles held by the freedmen, under the 
order of General Sherman, and decided to be 
valid. The number of freedmen now on all the 
South-Carolina islands is about 30,000. 

Many of those who first came remained but a 
short time, and then returned to their homes on 
the mainland; others, who made small crops 
gathered them in, and left to seek other employ 
ment. 

A large majority of the freedmen who still 
remain are in destitute circumstances. Last 
season Government rations and clothing were 
furnished to most of the freedmen who were 
working lands on their own account, with the 
understanding that they should afterwards pay 
for the supp'ies furnished out of the crops. But 
none of the outlay thus incurred has been repaid. 
Some few of the freedmen raised good crops, but 
most of them were swindled out of all they had 


made by a gang of white sharpers, who pretended 
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to be their friends, set up little stores provided 
with sweetmeats, cheap jewellery, and worthless 
articles of dress, with which they plundered these 
poor creatures of their earnings. The same class 
of persons have made ex'ensive preparations to 
secure this season’s crops by the same means. 

TheCommissioners stopped on a farm, rented and 
cultivated by a Mr. Underwood of Boston, Mass., 
accompanied by General Scott. The freedmen 
were working by the “task.” 

The price paid per task is fifty cents, which, 
if paid in money or its equivalent, would be fair 
wages; but in lieu of money, tickets were given 
them on which was printed “good for —— in 
provisions at our store.” These tickets were 
taken up by the storekeeper with corn at three 
dollars per bushel, and other articles at similar 
exorbitant prices. There was no meat in this 
shop. The freed people complained bitterly of 
their treatment, stating that, with the wages 
paid them, they were unable to earn enough to 
buy, at the prices charged them, necessary sub- 
sistence. 

Near the plantation rented and worked by 
Mr. Underwood is that of Mr. Jenkins. The 
freed people here were working three days of the 
week for wages, fifty cents a task, paid in corn 
at two dollars a bushel, and bacon at twenty-five 
cents per round, with other articles at propor- 
tionate prices ; and during the remainder of the 
week they were allowed to cultivate for themselves 
as much land as they could manage, the land 
being given them by Mr. Jenkins, free of rent. 

The Bayward plantation was being cultivated 
by freedmen on their own account, partly under 
land grants and partly without. On the 12th 
of May last, when the crop was being hoed, a 
man from New York, named Holton, came cn 
the farm with a squad of coloured soldiers under 
charge of a sergeant, and compelled the freedmen 
to contract with him to cultivate the land for his 
benefit. What the exact terms of the contract 
were, none of the freedmen seemed to know. 
Some believed they were to get a third of the 
crop, while others stated that they were to pay 
five dollars each a month, for the rent of their 
cabins. Mr. Holton was not on the plantation 
at the time, consequently the true nature of the 
contract could not be ascertained. 

Chaplain French, Bureau Missionary, and the 
Rev. C. L. Bradwell (coloured) of Edisto Island, 
state that a similar occurrence had taken place 
on the plantation rented by a late officer of the 
United States, where the freedmen were dis- 
possessed under similar circumstances. 

The Eddings plautation is being cultivated by 


f:eedmen exclusively, working under the direction 


of one of their number, a superintendent chosen 
by themselves. Here the people are apparently 
doing well, and have a fair prospect of a good 
crop. 

On Port-Royal Island the freed people hold and 
are cultivating a considerable portion under tax 
titles. Some of them made three crops last 
season on these lands; but, notwithstanding the 
advantages thus enjoyed, they are nearly all of 
them now in destitute circumstances. Their 
present impove: ished condition is attributable to 
the fact, that their crops were purchased by 
Beaufort storekeepers and others at merely 
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nominal rates, in most instances at less than a 
fourth of their real value. ‘These thrifty traders 
purchased the Sea-Island cotton of the freedmen 
at ten cents per pound in the seed, and have this 
season already secured mortgages on a large 
proportion of the freedmens’ crops, in some in- 
stances, on their lands. 

On Sapelo Island the freedmen are working 
the land for two-thirds of the crop, and were 
well treated and cared for, and will make money 
if they can be protected from an unprincipled 
man, who came among them last year with a 
permit, bought their cotton at ten cents a pound 
, in the seed, and paid them mainly in whisky. 
This vicious man has exerted such an evil in- 
‘ fluence over the freedmen as to make them dis- 
satisfied with an exceedingly liberal contract. 

On St. Simon's island there are between 500 
and 600 freedmen, most of whom are working for 
wages, and well fed, and appear perfectly con- 
tented. The freedmen here were doing exceedingly 
well. 


(From General Howard's Report. Extracts.) 


General Howard's report upon the working 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, addressed to the Hon. 
Roswell Start, contains some highly interesting 
facts. He shews that but for the supervision 
exercised by it, the freedmen would have had a 
hard time of it with the planters. In the year 
1865 most of the former contracted to labour for 
their old owners, through the instrumentality of 
the officers of the Bureau, and some idea may be 
formed of the work they had to do, when it is 
known that, in Mississippi alone, contracts affect- 
ing the interests of more than 50,000 freedmen 
were settled by them. The contracts for the 
present year have been concluded through the 
same medium, most of the States having failed 
to adopt labour laws of which the Bureau could 
approve. The leading men of the South have 
written to express their satisfaction with the 
work performed, and it is rare to hear of a com- 
plaint that the freedmen will not work. The 
officers of the Bureau act as the next friends of 
the freedmen in all courts, recognising the supre- 
macy of the civil law, but claiming the freedmen 
as wards of the Government, and covering them, 
as far as possible, with ‘ the shield of the United- 
States’ Laws and Bureau orders.” This operates 
as a check upon the exercise of unjust power, 
and the execution of partial and oppressive laws ; 
and the interference is the more needful, as there 
is a total impossibility of obtaining attornies for 
the freedmen at any cost, it being considered a 
disgrace to defend negroes against charges made 
by white men. The Bureau officers also mate- 
rially aid in obtaining for the freedmen the ex- 
tension to them of the Homestead Laws. In all 
the large cities of the South agencies are kept 
up for securing homes and employment for poor 
whites as well as freedmen, at wages varying at 
from eight dollars a month to fifteen. The 
number of rations issued to freedmen was steadily 
diminishing, while to the dependent whites it 
was increasing. Since the organization of the 
Bureau to June l4th, 1866, the total number of 
freedmen medically treated in all the States had 
amounted to 143,643, Subjoined are the statis- 
tics of schools 
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States, Schools. Teachers, Scholar: 
Districtof Columbia 74 .. 132 .. 6552 
Virginia . . - 1238 .. 200 .. 11,784 
North Carolina. . 119 .. 1385 .. 9084 
South Carolina* 75 .. 145 .. 9617 
Georgia : nm ss TR. OR 
Pee i sw ot GRO BP. - ae 
Alabama .... 6 i 3338 
Mississippi . . 50 80. 5497 
Louisiana 62 74 .. 3069 
Texas}. . 90 .. 4 .. 4800 
Rentacky ... 3 .. 68 .. 4192 
- i fo | |oe 9114 
Arkansas . a +: as 1584 
Missouri . 38 46 2698 
Kansas 15 24 1500 
Maryland 86 101 8144 

Recapitulation 64 1380 90,398 
South Carolina estimate, irregular 

schools . ° . x . 88 
South Carolina estimate, teachers . 40 
South Carolina estimate, scholars . 3000 
Louisiana estimate, irregular schools. 11 
Louisiana estimate, teachers 16 
Louisiana estimate, scholars 380 


General Howard represents the work of educa- 
tion as by far the most important, affording a 
practical solution of many difficult problems con- 
nected with the future political and social status 
of the poor whites as well as of the freedmen. 
He considers, that were the protection of the 
Bureau withdrawn, it is doubtful whether the 
freedmen would generally be allowed to continue 
schools, and that a failure to uphold this pioneer 
educational movement would postpone for many 
years any gencral educational system. 


(The Freedmen in Kentucky.) 


The Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for Kentucky reports that the freedmen, 
generally speaking, are industriously employed 
at fair wages, and that 95 per cent. of the freed- 
men are self-supporting. There are 30 schools 
for coloured children in the State, with an ave- 
rage attendance of 2828. These were mostly 
organized by the members of the various coloured 
churches, and most of their church buildings are 
used as school-houses, the pastors often acting 
as teachers. Great desire for education is gene- 
rally manifested by the freedmen, but the schools 
are much annoyed, and sometimes broken up, by 
lawless whites, and their only protection is from 
the Bureau. The Legislature last winter passed 
a Bill taxing every male negro and mulatto, over 
eighteen years of age, one dollar for the educa- 
tion of his children, yet no provision fur coloured 
schools has yet been made by the authorities. 
The State refuses to take care of coloured paupers, 
and the Bureau is obliged to do the best it can 
for them. 

(State of Freedmen in Texas.) 

A project has recently been started by some 
benevolent gentlemen of the North for the pur- 
pose of inaking a settlement of freedmen in Texas. 
wo plantations are designed to be bought in 





* South Carolina has 50 coloured and 12 native 
teachers. 
+ Texas, 14 coloured teachers. 
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Austin county, on the Brazos river, and a stock 
company formed, with superintendents and di- 
rectors, whose duty it will be to erect churches, 
school-houses, and quarters for the freedmen. 
Good wages, with constant employment, will be 
furnished them, with the inducement that land 
of the best quality can be purchased at three 
dollars per acre. The climate and soil are spoken 
of as excellent. The project has been submitted 
to Major-General 0. O. Howard and General 
Samuel Thomas, and both have given it their 
unqualified indorsement and approval. 





THE CRIMES OF SLAVERY. 


Don EmILio pe CasTELaR, a member of the 
new Spanish Abolitionist Society, has writ- 
ten a tract, which that Society has pub- 
lished, called by the above title, ‘‘ Los 
Crimenes de Ja Esclavitud,” from which 
we make the following extract. It shews 
that Slavery is everywhere alike cruel : 

Within the jurisdiction of San German, in 
Puerto Rico, there was recently a cause on trial 
for the slave Frederico, of the plantation of Don 
R. P——. The grave-digger of Cabo-Rojo was 
told in confidence that a slave had received 275 
lashes, of which he had died, and that on the 
following day he was to be taken to be buried. 
In fact, at half-past three the corpse was carried 
to the graveyard. The grave-digger examined 
it, and found that it was too true that the dark 
skin, hardened by toil, bore the marks of repeated 
lashes, the whole body was covered with wounds 
and contusions, and the shoulders and limbs en- 
tirely cut to pieces. 

By the declaration of the slave Anacleto it 
was found that ill-treatment induced Frederico 
to run away—natural impulse of man when sub- 
jected to an ignominious yoke: he seeks liberty 

y blind instinct, as a bird seeks light and air. 
But they took him, and carried him back to the 
plantation. There they stripped him of his, 
clothing, and gave him more than 200 lashes 
with a whip, in whose point there was a wire 
thong that rattled at every stroke with a noise 
like that of the rattlesnake. The poor slave, after 
being thus beaten, covered with wounds, blind 
with pain, and blood oozing as sweat from every 
pore, was tied to the yoke of oxen and dragged 
over the ground, where the thorns and brambles 
penetrated his lacerated flesh, increasing his suf- 
fering until he completely lost his senses and the 
movement of his limbs. Then he was taken to 
the stocks, and there fastened by the head, and 
there he died, He died of the blows and the 
wounds in unutterable agonies, another victim 
to the most barbarous, the most repulsive, the 
cruclest of all the institutions that tyranny has 
yet invented to degrade and oppress man. 

The slave Candi, overseer, declared that he 
had beaten Frederico only in obedience to the im- 
perious command of his master, who threatened 
him with a worse punishment in case of disobe- 
dience. The master, Don R. P——, as well as 
his agent M——, witnessed the beating, and 
themselves counted the strokes, and it was by 
their order, and under their direction, that the 
slave was tied to the yoke of oxen. The over- 





sear and the mulatto said that it made their 
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flesh creep at the sight of such unusual cruelty, 
at being obliged to obey such cruel orders. Thus 
the yearning for liberty is the sole crime for 
which a human being is beaten until cut to pieces 
with a whip, whose sound is the knell of man’s 
dignity; afterwards imprisoned in a dark cell in 
the stocks, with the head downwards. Then 
death comes to crown all these horrors, whose 
echo has reached us here across the seas, to be 
re-echoed by the press until every ear shall learn 
the sad dreadful story, until all shall know how 
many crimes, hidden in the depths of the forests 
and cane-brakes of our Antillas, are committed 
under the cloak of Slavery. 

Abolition! Abolition, immediate and com- 
plete, is the only remedy, the only resource 
against this enemy of our peace of mind The 
other day we counted eighty-tlhree corpses on a 
desert island; to-day we register this new crime. 
If the justice of men will not hear us, we ap- 
peal to the justice of God. Franklin said, “* When 
1 remember that God is a just God, and I see 
Slavery in my country, I tremble for that 
country.” 


THE LOUISIANA FREE-STATE 
CONVENTION, 


WE place on record the history of the 
‘Louisiana Free-State Convention” of 
1864, out of the re-assembling of which 
arose the dreadful riot at New Orleans on 
the 30th of July last. The narrative is 
extracted from the New-York Tribune. 

A movement for the reorganization of a State 
Government in Louisiana was made early in the 
year 1863. The question was brought before 
the principal Union organizations of New Or- 
leans, and the plan finally adopted was based 
upon the theory that the constitution of Louis- 
iana was destroyed by the rebellion, and could 
not again be put in operation. Preparations 
were made for the registration of citizens pre- 
paratory to an order from the Military Gover- 
nor of the State for an election of members to a 
convention to frame a new constitution, repre- 
sentation in the Convention to be based on the 
ratio of one delegate to every 2500 of the white 

opulation, according to the last census of the 
Daited States preceding such Convention. After 
the expiration of three months, a Committee was 
formed, known as the Free-State General Com- 
mittee. It was composed of five delegates from 
the Union Association of New Orleans and the 
adjoining parish of Jefferson, wherein alone such 
associations had been formed. This Committee 
submitted the works and plans of the Union- 
ists of the State to the Military Governor, G. F. 
Shepley, who gave his approval, and appointed 
Thos. J. Durant, President of the Committee, 
as Attorney-General and Commissioner of Regis- 
tration, with power to appoint registrars in the 
parishes. Military operation soon rendered it, 
however, impossible to proceed with the work of 
registration, In the mean time the planters of 
the State sent delegates to Washington to peti- 
tion the General Government for authority to 
proceed to the election of Federal and State 
officers, in pursuance of the constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of Louisiana, 
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On the 17th of October an address was made 
‘to the citizens of Louisiana,’ signed by the 
officers of the Executive Central Committee of 
Louisiana, urging the ‘ citizens loyal to the Go- 
vernment of the United States’ to vote for State 
and parish officers, and for Members of Con- 
gress and the State Legislature, on the 2nd of 
November, the day previously named by law for 
such elections. The Free-Sta e Committee was 
invited to co-operate in this movement, but they 
declined, and no general election took place in 
response to the address. An election was held 
in some parishes, and certain persons were 
chosen as members of Congress. Some of these 
proceeded to Washington, and presented their 
credentials to Congress; but their claims were 
rejected. Meantime the registration proceeded, 
and the Free-State Committee conferred with 
the Military Governor for the purpose of secur- 
ing an election on or about the 25th of January 
1864, for delegates to a State Convention. Not- 
withstanding the opposition of this Committee, 
General Banks, on the !1th of January, ordered 
an election for State officers to be held on the 
22nd of February 1864, in which he announced 
that arrangements would soon be made for the 
election of Members of Congress for the State, 
and declared the fundamental law of the State to 
be martial law. An election was held, and Mi- 
chael Hahn, the candidate of the Banks party, 
was elected Governor. On the 15th of March he 
was invested by President Lincoln with the 
powers hitherto exercised by the Military Go- 
vernor. On the llth of March General Banks 
issued an order relative to the election of dele- 

ates to a State Convention On March 16th 

overnor Hahn issued a proclamation to the 
sheriffs, authorizing the election. On the 28th 
the election was held, when the number of mem- 
bers returned as elected was nivety-seven, of 
whom two were rejected because of irregular re- 
turns. Elections were held only in the parishes 
within the Federal lines, and no returns of the 
votes were made. 

The Convention convened on the 6th of April 
1864, and was organized on the 7th. KE. H. 
Durell was chosen President. ‘Ihe Convention 
was in session seventy-eight days, during which 
time they framed a constitution to be submitted 
to the people. They adjourned on the 25th of 
July, and immediately thereafter the Governor 
issued a proclamation appointing the 5th day of 
September as the day on which a vote should be 
taken on the adoption or rejection of the consti- 
tution thus submitted by the Convention. 
‘The election was held, the vote being as fol- 
lows: For the adoption of the constitution, 6836 ; 
for its rejection, 1566. ‘The following persons 
were chosen members of Congress: Ist district, 
M. F. Bonzano; 2nd district, A. P. Field; 
3rd district. W. D. Mann; 4th district, 'I'. M. 
Wells; 5th district, R. W. Talliferro. Members 
of the Legislature were chosen at the same time, 
nearly all of whom were in favour of the destruc- 
tion of Slavery 








TREATY WITH THE QUEEN OF 
MADAGASCAR. 


Tix following are the clauses in the new 
treaty with the Queen of Madagasear, 
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referred to in our last summary, which re- 
lates to slaves and the slave-trade : 


Art. 16. Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and Her 
Majesty the Queen of Madagascar hereby en- 
gage to use every means in their power for the 
suppression of piracy within the seas, straits. 
and rivers subject to their respective control or 
influence ; and Her Majesty the Queen of Ma- 
dagascar engages not to grant either asylum or 
protection to any persons or vessels engaged in 
piratical pursuits; and in no case will she per- 
mit ships, slaves, or merchandize captured by 
pirates to be introduced into her dcminions, or to 
be exposed therein for sale. And Her Majesty 
the Queen of Madagascar concedes to Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty the right of investing her officers 
and other duly constituted authorities with the 
power of entering at all times, with her vessels 
of war, or other vessels duly empowered, the- 
ports, rivers, and creeks within the dominions of 
Her Majesty the Queen of Madagascar, in order 
to capture all vessels engaged in piracy, and to 
seize and to reserve for the judgment of the pro- 
per authorities all persons offending against the 
two contracting powers in this respect. 

Art. 17. Her Britannic Majesty and Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of Madagascar being greatly de- 
sirous of effecting the total abolition of the trade 
in slaves, Her Majesty the Queen of Madagascar 
engages to do all in her power to prevent all such 
traffic on the part of her subjects, and to pro- 
hibit all persons residing within her dominions, 
or subject to her, from countenancing or taking 
any share in such trade. No persons from be- 
yond sea shall be landed, purchased, or sold as 
slaves in any part of Madagascar. And Her 
Majesty the Queen of Madagascar consents that 
British cruisers shall have the right of search- 
ing any Malagash or Arab vessels suspected of 
being engaged in the slave-trade, whether on 
sail or at anchor in the waters of Madagascar. 
Her Majesty the Queen of Madagascar further 
consents that if any such vessels shall prove to 
be engaged in the slave-trade, such vessels and 
their crews shall be dealt with by the cruisers 
of Her Britannic Majesty as if such persons and 
their vessels had been engaged in a piratical un- 
dertaking. 

Art. 18. Her Majesty the Queen of Mada- 
gascar engages to abolish trial by the ordeal of 
poison. If there should be war between Great 
Britain and Madagascar, (which God forbid,) 
any prisoners who may be taken by either party 
shall be kindly treated, and shall be set free, 
either by exchange during the war, or without 
exchange when peace is made; and such pri- 
soners shall not on any account be made slaves 
or put to death. 
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A STIPENDIARY MAGISTRACY FOR 
JAMAICA, 


THERE was no subject which engaged the 
attention of the Royal Commissioners in 
Jamaica, whereon a more general voncur- 
rence of opinion was expressed by the wit- 
nesses, than the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a trustworthy body of Stipendiary 
Magistrates in that island. It is under- 
stood that the late Colonial Secretary had 
resolved on this measure, and that the pre- 
sent Government intend to put it in force. 
A year has now elapsed since the melan- 
choly events occurred which revealed to 
the public the discontent of the labouring 
population with the administration of jus- 
tice. The dissatisfaction with the magis- 
tracy of planters and storekeepers, the best 
accounts from the island describe as in no 
way diminished during the past year. One 
of the most marked characteristics of the 
West-India negroes is their readiness to 
forgive injuries, and their indisposition 
long to bear a grudge, where they believe 
they have been wronged; but it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the events of 
last autumn can have otherwise than left on 
their minds considerable distrust and sus- 
picion towards the planter body generally. 
During the past year the demeanour of 
many of the magistracy towards the ne- 
groes is described to have been of the 
harshest description, and their off-hand 
mode of administering justice in no way 
to have improved. The docility of the 
people has, to their credit, enabled them 
to preserve their orderly conduct. That 
the change of the shape of the government 
of the island will in due time be productive 
of solid benefits to the black people, there 
is no reason for doubting ; but in no form 
are the advantages to be derived from 
good government so much calculated to 
restore confidence and content, than in the 
appointment of a new Stipendiary Magis- 
tracy. This would produce an immediate 
good effect. The influence of other re- 
forms must take considerable time to sen- 
sibly affect the general body of the popu- 
lation. 

Under these circumstances the delay of 
the Government in furnishing Jamaica 
with Stipendiary Magistrates has been a 
trial to the patience of the black and 
coloured people; but it is believed that 
the disgracefully embarrassed condition of 
the finances of the island has been the im- 
pediment to this having been earlier ac- 
complished. The late island Government 
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had no difficulty in finding money for all 
sorts of extravagances, including wicked 
immigration schemes, that would have 
aroused the indignation of Las Casas; but 
they resolutely set their faces against re- 
signing power into the hands of a paid Ma- 
gistracy, and so manipulated the laws that 
the remnants of the body of Stipendiary 
Magistrates, supported by the funds of 
this country, were rendered powerless for 
securing a respectable administration of 
justice in the superior courts At the ter- 
mination of the last phase of legalized 
Slavery, the apprenticeship term in 1838, 
the island owed a debt of less than 260,0002. 
A Blue Book just published shews that the 
debt in 1864 had been increased to 804, 5832. ; 
and that it was still in process of in- 
crease, the sum of 18,0302. having been 
added to it in that year. Such, in fact, 
was the scandalous extravagance of the 
Government, that latterly the largest por- 
tion of the white population were either 
living out of the taxes, or evading their 
share of the payment; and not a few of the 
higher order of the coloured class partici- 
cipated in this. The revenue of the island 
in 1863 (principally, as is well known, 
raised from import duties) amounted to 
293,353/., and the expenditure to 302,225/. 
That, however, is not all the expenditure, 
for to be added to this is the military ex- 
penditure of 160,000/, borne entirely by 
this country. Nevertheless, the taxation 
of Jamaica is not nominally heavy per 
head of the population. It amounts to 
less than fourteen shillings per year. There- 
fore, under a more equitable system of rais- 
ing the revenue, Jamaica is quite able to 
undertake that first obligation of a country, 
the cost of the proper administration of 
justice, including the expense of a paid 
magistracy. 

A statement has been made that Sir 
Henry Storks has advised that the pro- 
posed Stipendiary Magistrates should travel 
about the country to district courts. There 
is much danger that such a system would 
seriously militate against the efficiency and 
independence of these functionaries. In 
none of the twenty-two parishes of the 
island, (considerable districts,) including 
the city of Kingston, is there required to 
be more than two places of sitting for 
petty sessions, and in some of them one 
| place is sufficient. Except in the chief 
| towns there are no accommodations for 
| travellers available, other than the houses 
of the planters. It would be impossible for 
magistrates to move about holding courts 
in several different places without their 
being dependent on the planters for shelter 
and hospitality to an inconvenient degree. 
There was nothing more detrimental to the 

usefulness of the, body of Stipendiary Ma- 
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gistrates, appointed and paid by this coun- 
try to carry out the Emancipation Acts, 
than the obligations imposed on them to 
hold courts on the various plantations. 
The performance of these duties was at- 
tended with a most deplorable sacrifice of 
life amongst these officers. The large num- 
ber of sixty was also required for this 
duty, but they died so rapidly, that from 
this cause principally it was necessary to 
appoint about 200 individuals within the 
four years of the apprenticeship. Of these, 
there are not more than a dozen now 
alive; six now continuing still to hold 
office in the island. Many of these magis- 
trates were upright and faithful servants, 
but some of them were subservient enough 
to the planters, and failed to obtain the 
confidence of the black population. The 
pay attached to the office was too small, 
considering the cost and keep of horses, 
and that all their court expenses, clerks’ 
pay, and even stationery required for ex- 
tensive correspondence, liad to be provided 
out of 450/. a year. There were cases 
amongst them where they were under obli- 
gations to planters for free residences and 
other advantages, which were well known 
to the negroes, and occasioned these magis- 
trates to be regarded with great distrust. 
It is therefore of importance, in the ap- 
pointment of another body of paid magis- 
trates, that they should be placed in a 
sufficiently independent position to be able 
faithfully to perform their duties. 

There is too much truth in the remark, 
that with respect to the details of the policy 
pursued by the Government and legislature 
of this country in the abolition of Slavery, 
they deserve little credit, except for good 
intentions. The apprenticeship of six years, 
under which the Government assumed the 
business of enforcing compulsory labour, 
was a grievous mistake, for though it put 
an end to some of the most revolting prac- 
tices of Slavery, in many other respects 
the negroes were, under that system, in a 
worse condition than when they were 
slaves. During the whole time of its con- 
tinuance, but particularly about the time 
when it was brought to an abrupt termi- 
nation, principally through the exposure 
of its cruel severities by Messrs. Sturge 
and Harvey, predictions of insurrection 
and massacre of the white population were 
industriously promulgated, both by the 
Jamaica newspapers, and the pro-slavery 
press of this country, as an immediate con- 
sequence of the negroes being set entirely 
free. Since then, twenty-eight years have 


elapsed, throughout which the black peo- 
ple have been subjected to most dishonest 
laws, disgracefully administered. But the 
lamentable outbreak at Morant Bay, imme- 
diately provoked by the stupidity and folly | 
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of the authorities, has been the only inter- 
ruption to an unbroken period of order 
and obedience to the authorities. So far 
as this long course of peaceful conduct of 
the negroes is to be attributed to external 
influences, the chief credit is due to the 
ministrations and advice of the zealous 
Missionaries found labouring in all parts 
of the island, except in the Morant-Bay 
district, where their absence hitherto is 
much to be regretted. To the influence of 
the Stipendiary Magistrates much is due 
for the maintenance of good order, but 
their limited authority and diminished 
number in recent years have been a serious 
drawback to their usefulness. 
(Contributed. ) 








@riginal Correspondence. 


WE have received the following letter on 
the subject of the Committee’s Address to 
the Black and the Coloured population of 
Jamaica. 

Whitefield Porus, P.O., Jamaica, 


5th October, 1866. 

I BEG, on my own account, and on be- 
half of hundreds of the labouring popula- 
tion who are under my influence and 
teaching, to thank the Committee of your 
Society for their admirable Address to the 
black and coloured people of Jamaica. 
The advice therein contained is simple, 
suitable, and solid, and will, no doubt, 
prove highly beneficial. 

With great pleasure I read the Address 
to my people, and they heard it with cor- 
responding delight ; not because similar 
advice has not been from time to time 
given them, but the interest is increased 
from the fact that the Address isa _ vritable 
document, penned by their old friends 
and benefactors of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and signed by three of the late Visitors to 
this country and to this Mission Station, 
viz. Messrs. Harvey, Brewin, and Morgan ; 
also by Mr. Robert Alsop, through whom 
the school here has yearly received sub- 
stantial token of goodwill. 

The introductory paragraph of your Ad- 
dress, however, hardly does justice to a 
large proportion of the labouring popu- 
lation, who are deserving of al] praise, and 
they are the joy and rejoicing of their 
Missionaries. The proof you require, of 
being good subjects of the Queen, &c., is 
amply supplied by this class. 

Would that the exceptions were less 
numerous and painful! I rejoice to think 
that the social condition of our peasantry 
is better understood in England, since the 
visit of so many European friends to the 
country, than formerly. 
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Whatever might have been the kind of 
advice given by some parties in the country 
to the labourers in past years, I sincerely 
hope that in the future your Address will, 
upon the whole, be taken as a model. 

Under the new Constitution it is con- 
fidently expected that many existing evils 
will disappear, and that the reign of peace 
and prosperity, under the Divine blessing, 
will be inaugurated. 

As a native, I am intimately identified 
with the people ; have desired and long 
laboured to promote their social and intel- 
lectual, their moral and spiritual welfare ; 
and, in common with other workers in the 
Master’s vineyard, have not laboured in 
vain. There is cause at the present time, 
especially among the young, for redoubled 
exertion ; while we still ‘‘ learn to labour 
and to wait.” 

Lam, &c., 
(Signed) ALEXANDER LINDO. 


._ MR. W. E. FORSTER, M.P., AND 
MR. EYRE. 


On Monday, the 22nd ult., Mr. W. E. 
Forster, M.P. for Bradford, and late 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, ad- 
dressed his constituents at Bradford, and 
is reported to have spoken as follows on 
the subject of Mr. Eyre’s course in Jamaica, 
and of his prosecution here. We cannot 
but most deeply deplore that such a man 
as Mr. Forster, whom we so much respect 
for the honesty of his convictions, and the 
thoroughness with which he sustains them, 
should, on this occasion, have committed 
himself to the expression of views so wholly 
inconsistent with the opinions he had pre- 
viously expressed, in and out of Parliament, 
upon the sad events in Jamaica. We 
give his remarks as reported, and subjoin 
some comments upon them from other 
pens: 








(As reported in the ** Daily News.”) 

Mr. Ronert Krwt put a series of questions 
to Mr. Forster with reference to the Jamaica 
outrages. In replying, 

Mr. Forster said—I am very glad that my 
friend Mr. Kell has asked these questions. I 
should have spoken upon the Jamaica question 
but for two reasons; first, that I like to do one 
thing at atime, and as I had a good deal to say 
about reform, I ventured to confine my first 
speech to that; and secondly, because I was per- 
fectly sure I should be asked a question about 
this matter. Il am very glad of the opportunity 
of saying why, although merely a subordinate 
member of the Government, and not chiefly re- 
sponsible for what was done, yet that I did agree 
with the Government, and with Mr. Cardwell, 
the Chief Sccretary of State for the Colonies, in 
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these two things; first, in the recall with cen- 
sure of Governor Eyre, and secondly, in the re- 
fusal to institute a Government prosecution. 
Mr. Cardwell’s action in both these respects 
has been very strongly impngned. I suppose 
to you I need not defend his first action — 
the recall with censure. I imagine that it 
would be more necessary for me to say to you 
why I agreed with him that it was not our 
business to institute a prosecution. I do not 
suppose ihat any one more laments, more dis- 
approves, more blames—I can hardly use a suffi- 
ciently strong word—more utterly condemns, the 
conduct in Jamaica. I was likely to do so from 
my previous feelings with regard to the negro, 
and I was also likely to do so from being brought 
into full knowledge and information of what had 
happened. But when there came the question 
as to whether Governor Eyre should be prose- 
cuted, my reason for believing that it was not 
the business of the Government to institute a 
prosecution was this—that I do not think there 
is any ground for supposing that he acted from 
a bad motive. If there are those who think that 
he did, they are perfectly justified in hastening 
on the prosecution; but that is not my opinion 
after having carefully considered the information 
| which was brought. before me. But Governor 
| Eyre made a most deplorable mistake—a mis- 
take which I described in the House of Commons 
as allowing a massacre to be committed—a mis- 
take such as, I think, very few governors ever 
, did make—the mistake of allowing 200 or 300 
of the Queen’s subjects to be killed without 
necessity, and many of them without justice. 
And it is difficult for us to imagine how he could 
have made the mistake, were it not that we sce 
this other fact—that there was scarcely a white 
man in Jamaica who would not have made it. 
Therefore we feel that it could not be the per- 
sonal feeling of Governor Eyre so much as that 
miserable feeling of race which seems to carry 
men beyond the possibility of judging what is 
right. But now came the question—Was he to 
be prosecuted for making this mistake? Well, 
the reason that I do not think that he ought to 
have been was this, that we—I mean Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—had put him in a position in 
which even, we may say, he was forced to use 
his discretion. Now I want you all to take that 
into account—and I never looked into a question 
with more pain, with a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility, and, at first, with greater doubt— 
that was what convinced me at last that it was 
not our business to institute a prosecution, be- 
cause the Government of England had put him 
into a position in which he was, as it were, 
forced to use his discretion; and therefore, al- 
though we might recall him, censure him, blame 
him, supplant him, (a real punishment, for such 
recall is ruin,) for this misuse of his discretion, 
we had no right to criminally prosecute him. 
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Now I shall tell you how it was that he was in 
that position. It was chiefly because the Go- 
vernment and the Parliament of England had 
allowed laws to remain on the statute books of 
Jamaica which do not exist, I am happy to say, 
in England, nor scarcely in any other part of the 
Queen’s dominions. If he had been in the po- 
sition that the Governor of most other colonies 
is, or that a man baving authority either in 
England or Ireland would be, his declaration of 
martial law would have been entirely his own 
act, and it would have been a question whether 
he ought not to have been made personally re- 
sponsible for the iniquities that were committed 
under that martial law, because he need not 
have declared it. But with the existence of that 
Jaw upon the statute-books of Jamaica, and with 
the past history of Jamaica, there is not one 
Governor out of a hundred who would not have 
felt it a duty which he scarcely could avoid to 
declare martial Jaw; and martial law once de- 
clared, it is impossible to secure that justice shall 
be observed. 


(Addenda from the ** Morning Star.”) 


Owing to the negligence of the railway officials 
the parcel containing the close of the report of 
the meeting between Mr. Forster, M.P., and his 
constituents, at St. George’s Hall, Bradford, on 
Monday night, did not reach us in time for pub- 
lication yesterday. The following continuation 
of Mr. Forster’s remarks upon Jamaica, in reply 
to Mr. Kell, which should have reached us on 
Monday night, will be read with interest: “I 
was not well satisfied with the action of Parlia- 
ment upon the question. I should have liked a 
much stronger vote of censure upon Governor 
Eyre, and J did my best to procure it. What I 
said in the House of Commons I repeat now, that 
this state of things ought not to continue. That 
is the lesson which I deduce from these fearful 
acts. I know that those who are instituting the 
prosecution against Governor Eyre do it mainly 
for this reason—and I do not blame them for it 
—that they think they will thereby find out the 
exact state of the law, and find out what legisla- 
tion is desirable. I already feel as if I knew 
that, and therefore I think the prosecution is 
not necessary. I am quite sure that the state of 
the law is bad. The state of the law is this, 
that the Government in council in Jamaica can 
at any moment, at its discretion, withdraw all the 
safeguards which the statute laws give for the 
protection of life and property, and leave them 
entirely at the mercy of martial courts. 1 say 
that we ought not to allow that to remain any 
longer. Mr. Kell asked two or three questions, 
but he did not ask me for any definite answer. 
They are questions, although important, which I 
could not answer. I could not possibly answer 
whether it was legal or illegal for Mr. Gordon to 
be taken out of a district and tried by martial 





law. I think if it was not illegal it ought to be 
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illegal; but I find that very clever lawyers tell 
me, some that the law is on one side, and some 
that the law is on the other. Of this lam clear, * 
there ought to be no question or doubt about it 
for the future—it ought to be illegal. What I 
draw from all this is, that we must not leave Ja- 
maica, or the possibility of martial law, in the 
condition in which it is. With regard to that, I 
suppose I should agree with Mr. Kell and with 
most of you.” 


The following communications have ap- 
peared in the Morning Star: 


MR, W. E. FORSTER ON THE PROSECUTION OF 
MR, EYRE. 


(To the Editor of the Star.) 


Sir,—It is painful to see an able and con- 
scientious man, who has been compelled by cir- 
cumstances to assume a false position, striving 
in all sincerity to justify to himself and others 
the course he has taken. No one would, in such 
a case, desire, without a strong motive, to criti- 
cise minutely inconclusive reasoning, or to bring 
into strong relief inconsistent statements. But 
it sometimes happens that the known honesty of 
purpose and intelligence of a public man to make 
his errors all the more dangerous. There are 
those whom the people have learned to trust and 
love to follow, and if one of them goes astray, he 
is sure not to wander alone: of such Mr. W. 
E. Forster is an eminent example. 

Mr. Forster's argument against a prosecution 
of Mr. Eyre consists merely of aseries of assump- 
tions, which, if they were all true, would not 
warrant his conclusion. 

In the first place, he says that ‘he does not 
think there is any ground for supposing that 
Mr. Eyre acted from a bad motive.” Now, in 
cases when the criminality of an act depends 
upon the motive with which it was done, the 
question of motive is precisely that which a jury 
ought to decide. But further, there is an am- 
biguity in the expression ‘* bad motive.” If Mr. 
Forster only means that, in his opinion, Mr. 
Eyre, in destroying Gordon and others, was 
actuated not by private antipathy, but by the 
desire to relieve the colony of persons whose in- 
fluence he considered injurious, and whose con- 
tinued existence he thought would interfere 
with the smooth working of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, Mr. Forster’s judgment may probably be 
correct, although there are some circumstances 
which point to a different conclusion; but it is 
at any rate irrelevant. But if he means that 
Mr. Eyre in all he did thought himself justified 
by law or compelled by necessity it is difficult to 
see the grounds of his opinion. 

Mr. Forster lays great stress on the laws of 
Jamaica which regulate the proclamation of 
martial law, as distinguishing favourably the 
case of Mr. Eyre from that of a Governor acting 
in a similar manner in a colony where such laws 
did not exist. But the obvious construction of 


the Act under which martial law was proclaimed 
(to which it is to be presumed Mr. Forster refers), 
and that which has been put upon it by eminent 
counsel is, that it ‘*does not create any new 
power, but only limits the existing power. and 
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provides regulations under which it may be re- | 


gulated.” Mr. Forster may, perhaps, not accept 
this construction, but in a later part of his 
speech he avows his inability to decide when able 
lawyers disagree. But assuming that the Colo- 
nial Act did actually or apparently permit, and 
therefore (for such is Mr. Forsters’s argument), 
compel the Governor of Jamaica to declare and 
to continue martial law under circumstances 
which, in the absence of such an Act, would not 
have justified him in doing so, does that afford 
any reason why he should not be held respon- 
sible when he transyresses even the wide bounds 
which martial law imposes on his discretion ? 
Most of the questions which the prosecution of 
Mr. Eyre would raise are wholly independent of 
the consideration whether martial law was law- 
fully proclaimed or not: they rather relate to 
the extent of the power which martial law con- 
fers. And it is this that gives them their chief 
importance. A colonial statute, however foolish 
or wicked, is necessarily limited in its operation ; 
but the principle that martial law—which in 
time of open rebellion may be proclaimed in any 
part of the Queen’s dominions—deprives of all 
constitutional rights persons living in other dis- 
tricts, and charged only with civil offences com- 
mitted before its proclamation, is one which, if 
admitted, goes to the root of English liherty. 
Another strange reason which Mr. Forster 
gives for not prosecuting Mr. Eyre is that there 
was scarcely a white man in the island who would 
not have acted as he did. As Mr. Forster also 
says that no one ‘more laments, more disap- 
proves, more utterly condemns than himself the 
conduct in Jamaica,” it must be inferred that he 
regards the general inclination to commit an 
offence, and the consequent probability of its fre- 
quent repetition, as reasons for abstaining from 
unishing it: on this principle, in legislating 
or a rapacious people, theft ought not to be 
subjected to a penalty, and a member of a licen- 
tious race should not be punished if he makes 
the ‘* mistake” of committing a rape. The fact 
that Mr. Eyre was influenced by the bad spirit 
of the society by which he was surrounded in so 
far as it alleviates his moral guilt, might fairly 
be taken into account if the question were to arise 
whether the prerogative of mercy should be ex- 
tended to him after conviction; but in so far as 
it shews that there are thousands who approve— 
and, if they dared, would imitate—his actions, 
it affords a powerful reason for ascertaining in 
a court of justice their legal character. r. 
Forster says truly that the main object of 
those who institute a prosecution against Mr. 
Eyre is to ascertain the exact state of the law, 
and to find out what legislation is desirable, and 
adds, ** I already feel as if I knew that, and 
therefore I think the prosecution is not neces- 
sary. lam quite sure that the state of the law 
is bad.” And yet a few sentences further on he 
says that he cannot possibly answer the **im- 
portant” question ‘“‘ whether it was legal or 
illegal for Mr. Gordon to be taken out of a dis- 
trict and tried by martial law,” because eminent 
lawyers differ on the subject. But this question 
is one of those which the prosecution is designed 
to raise. Mr. Forster may think, that while 
condoning the errors of the past. it will be easy 
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to provide securities for the future; but let him 
try it, and he will find himself wofully deceived. 
Suppose the prosecution to be abandoned, and 
Mr. Forster, or some other Liberal member to 
ropose in Parliament new legislative guarantees 
bor liberty and life, who can doubt that the 
majority on the other side of the House, and 
not a few on his own, would boldly deny the 
statements of fact on which he relied to shew the 
need of his measure—would say that, had they 
been true, the existing law had been violated, 
and that it was useless and mischievous to pro- 
vide new remedies when the old ones had not 
been proved inadequate. He would be told that 
he had gone to Parliament when, if his case 
was a genuine one, he ought to have gone to 
a court of law, because he knew that his alleged 
grievances could not bear the searching investi- 
gation to which in a court they would be sub- 
jected. Mr. Forster, in fact, makes two mistakes: 
he treats as a mere colonial question one which 
involves principles whose application is as wide 
as the British empire itself; and he assumes 
that all parties condemn, and will endeavour to 
prevent, the repetition of acts which a powerful 
party is loudly proclaiming to be both legal and 
praiseworthy. : 


Temple, Oct. 25. 

To the Editor of the Morning ** Star.” 

Srr,—What is there in officialism—past, pre- 
sent, or future, it is all one—that seems in- 
evitably to lower the moral tone, to render lax 
the reasoning powers, to place the whole man 
on a lower platform? Let philosophers say if 
they can; but a stronger or more painful evi- 
dence of the fact was never presented to the sor- 
rowing observer than in the speech of the member 
for Bradford on the conduct of his branch of the 
late Administration in respect to the Jamaica 
massacre. What false reasoning—what ground- 
less assumption—and made by a man so intelli- 

ent, so earnest, so honest, as we all believe 

. E. Forster to be. Consider for a moment 
his two reasons for not prosecuting Mr. Eyre: 
Ist, **I do not think there is any ground for 
supposing that he acted from a bad motive;” 
secondly Mr. Forster thinks he was morally 
bound to declare martial law under the statute 
law of Jamaica. 

Now, in reply to the first reason, it is neces- 
sary to ask what Mr. Forster means by a bad 
motive. To most Englishmen it will seem that 
the only motive that could exist, or that could 
be pleaded in excuse, palliation, or approval, 
must be that of necessity—that hundreds of Bri- 
tish subjects were executed, flogged, burned out, in 
the course of putting down an insurrection. Now, 
Sir, so far from this being proved, it is not even 
asserted. According to Mr. Eyre’s own state- 
ment these deeds were for the most part com- 
mitted long after the so-called rising was utterly 
suppressed. But, further than this, all such rea- 
soning is beside the mark. If the necessity 
existed, let it be proved; let Mr. Eyre be honour- 
ably acquitted by the only tribunal competent to 
judge him—a British court of law. What right 
has Mr. Forster to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of deciding in the place of judge and 
jury whether there was or was not a necessity for 
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slaying between 400 and 500 British subjects ? 
This is the sanctification of Lynch law with a 
vengeance. But Mr. Forster tells us that in his 
opinion ‘* 200 or 300 of the Queen’s subjects were 
killed without necessity, and many of them with- 
out justice.” Why, then, assume that there was 
no bad motive? We do not usually assume as a 
matter of course a good motive for killing with- 
ont necessity or justice hundreds of the Queen’s 
subjects. Nor, indeed, will Mr. Forster venture 
to attri! ute to Governor Eyre a good motive ; but 
he would probably use the flabby official phrase 
that ‘‘ meant well.” But no, he is precluded 
even from that, for he states elsewhere that he 
believes Governor Eyre acted from ‘that 
miserable feeling of race which seems to carry 
men beyond the possibility of jndging what is 
right.” This means that Mr. Forster acquits 

r. Eyre of murder on the ground of insanity. 
Well, Sir, then I repeat that this is beyond 
Mr. Forster's function by a very long way. 

In reply to Mr. Forster's second reason, I will 
take for granted the monstrous assumption that 
Governor Eyre was morally bound to declare 
martial law; but then I will take leave to ask 
Mr. Forster—Ist, Was Governor Eyre bound 
simply to declare martial law, and then leave all 
discretion as to its carrving into execution to the 
undirected zeal of military officials? 2. Was 
the Governor bound to retain martial law after 
all resistance had ceased? 3. Was Mr. Eyre 
bound to punish under martial law for offences 
only alleged to have been committed before its 
declaration? 4thly. Was Mr. Eyre bound to 
cause to be killed Gordon, Lawrence, and Clarke, 
under martial law in the absence of the slightest 
evidence of complicity in the outbreak ? 

Mr. Forster speaks of the ‘* miserable feeling 
of race.” Would Mr. Forster himself use such 
language of palliation if Englishmen and En- 
glishwomen had been thus killed, tortured, and 
burnt out of house and home ? M. P 


Mr. Gotpwin Smith AnD Mr. Forster, M.P. 


The Manchester Examiner and Times contains 
an able letter from Mr. Goldwin Smith in reply 
to Mr. Forster’s recent remarks on the Jamaica 
question. He says :— 

“ Mr. Forster's reasons against submitting the 
acts of Mr. Eyre to judi-ial investigation seem to 
be three in number; that, although he put a 
large number of people to death without necessity 
or justice, he did this without any bad motive; 
that all the whites in Jamaica could have done 
the same ; and that the law of Jamaica was evil, 
and Mr. Eyre merely its organ. 

** As to the first reason, I should have thought 
it was acknowledged as the very foundation of 
all jurisprudence, that human laws are made to 
control, not the bad motives, but the bad actions 
of men. I should have thought that the duty of 
the legislator was, and was universally under- 
stood to be, to protect society against all crime 
committed from any motive whatever. As has 
been said before, to admit the plea of good inten- 
tions for taking a man’s life without law would 
be to license political homicide; for political 
homicide is always committed in the interest of 
some party or principle which the assassin 
believes to be good. Not only political homicide, 
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but private murder,may conceivably be committed 
for motives at least as good as those which Mr. 
Forster assigns to Governor Eyre. Othello loves 
Desdemona when he kills her. But society 
cannot afford to let Desdemona be buried without 
a judicial investigation of the case. 

*¢ The second reason, I confess, astounds me. 
A governor is sent out to an island inhabited 
partly by ex-slaveholders, partly by ex-slaves, 
specially for the purpose of holding the balance 
between them. hen a crisis arises, he fli 
himself headlong into the passions of the domi- 
nant race, and indulges them with a ‘ hellish 
saturnalia,” as the Secretary of Mr. Forster’s own 
Commission of Inquiry calls it, of martial law. 
And this plea, that he made himself the instru- 
ment, on the most enormous scale, and in the 
most cruel and hideous manner, of that very 
‘hatred of race’ (I use Mr. Forster’s own ex- 
pression) which he was sent to control and 
counteract, is to serve as his indemnification for 
all the legal consequences of a wholesale massacre, 
committed in cold blood, when the disturbance, 
by his own shewing, had been suppressed! If 
the miserable hatred of race is a redeemin 
motive, why should not the miserable hatred o 
class be a redeeming motive too. It happens, 
however, that in the case of Gordon we know Mr. 
Forster's allegation to be, as a matter of fact, 
incorrect. We know that every white in Jamaica 
would not have done in that case as Mr. Eyre 
did. We know—and the very despatch which 
went from Mr. Forster’s office dwells emphatically 
on the fact—that Mr. Westmoreland, a member 
of the Executive Committee, and certainly not 
deficient in the passions of his race, seeing Mr. 
Eyre’s murderous intent, suggested to him that 
Gordon should have a regular trial. It is clear, 
then, that in this case Mr. Eyre is not entitled 
even to the benefit of the very worst plea ever 
offered in defence of the acts of any public man. 

“The third reason—that Mr. Eyre acted 
merely as the organ of Jamaica law—is incon- 
sistent with the fact that he unquestionably 
stepped beyond what, on any hypothesis, can be 
called the’sphere of his duty, to arrest Gordon 
with his own hand, and carry him in his own 
ship to a place where his life might be taken 
without a fair trial. But the question is settled 
by the Governor’s own words. ‘For the general 
policy pursued, for the occupation of particular 
points by troops, for all the ae movements 
of such troops, for the proclamation of martial 
law, and the continuance of military tribunals 
until its termination, for the arrest and removal 
to Morant Bay of Mr. Gordon, and for not in- 
terposing to stay the execution of his sentence 
when condemned, I, and I alone, am responsible.’ 
These words were written by Mr. Eyre at a time 
when he probably still hoped that his conduct 
would meet with commendation, and they cannot 
be withdrawn now.” 








SLAVE-TRADE FROM AMERICA TO 
CUBA. 


WE clip the subjoined extract from a re- 
cent number of the New-York Tribune. 
Unquestionably the facilities for this traffic 
are very great, and we can readily believe 
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the accomplices in Cuba of the ‘‘enter- 
prising genius” referred to, would second 
his designs to the utmost extent of their 
ability. It is, too, comparatively a safe 
speculation for both parties, for as there is 
no restriction upon the entry of ‘‘ appren- 
ticed labour,” the Cuban authorities—ad- 
mitting their desire to interfere—could not 
prevent the disembarkation of ever so large 
a number of “ apprentices,” who, once on 
the plantations, would become immedi- 
ately absorbed into the mass of slaves. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the Govern- 
ment authorities in the South are on the 
alert, and it is to be hoped their vigilance 
= put down this new form of the slave- 
trade. 


ATTEMPT TO REVIVE THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Information has been received at the Navy 
Department of the capture of a slaver in Pensa- 
cola Bay, Fla., by the United-States’ sloop 
Augustine, having on board 150 freedmen, se- 
cured at Mobile, Alabama, and bound for Cuba. 
The system has been, to enlist coloured labourers 
about Mobile, run them up the railroad to Green- 
ville, Ala., switch them on to the Pensacola 
road, and run down to a plantation in Florida, 
near the Escalabia river, place the negroes upon 
flat boats, float down to tide-water, ship them 
on board sloops, and, passing by Pensacola, gain 
the sea, and land their human freight in Slavery. 
Parties in New Orleans, Mobile, and New York, 
are implicated in the affair. 

A Mobile paper of July 28th is responsible 
for the following : 

** A sloop was overhauled in Mobile lower bay 
early on Tuesday morning, July 17, by the United- 
States’ cutter, having on board fifty negroes, 
whom the parties were about to carry to Cuba 
and sell into Slavery. ‘These negroes had been 
collected at different employment offices in Louis- 
ville, Nashville, and Memphis, under a promise 
of thirty dollars per month, to work on a plan- 
tation. The captain and crew of the ship were 
ironed and placed on board the sloop of war 
Augustine for safe keeping, and will be forwarded 
to Washington.” 

There are reasons for suspecting that steamers 
Virgininga and George Williams, and schooner 
Sunnyside, were interested in this slave-trade, 
and that the schooner Charles Henry, that 
cleared at Mobile on the 7th July, for Fowl 
river, with a cargo of lumber and labourers, was 
to take about 150 negroes to sea. 

The Navy Department professes not to know 
of the truth of the above reports, but they are 
signally confirmed by the following from the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer, a rebel paper : 

“An enterprising genius has been in this city 
for some time past, engaged in collecting up 
negro boys between the ages of fifteen and twenty 
years. To a number of these unsuspecting 

ouths he has represented himself as a son of 
the late President Lincoln, and pictured to them, 
in glowing terms, the splendours of a home he 
will take them to in Cuba, which place he gives 
them to understand is somewhere in the north. 
He agrees to pay 20 dollars per month, and de- 
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fray all travelling expenses. On reaching Cuba 
they will receive all sorts of good clothes and 
plenty to eat, and light labour only required of 
them. How successful this swindling scamp has 
been we have no knowledge, and of his real pur- 
poses we are equally ignorant. That he has 
found dupes we can readily believe, and have 
not a doubt that many have been induced to 
leave comfortable homes. It has been observed 
that every western train bears hence large and 
small squads of negroes, many of whom have 
no knowledge of their destination. They have 
been employed, their present expenses are being 
paid, they receive kind treatment and flattering 
promises, and that is about all they know. If 
the truth would be known, there is sad work 

ing on, and poor Cuffe is learning that his 
imaginary troubles did not end when his free- 
dom was attained.” 








CARLYLE’S “DIRTY CHIMNEY.” 
(From the New-York Tribune.) 


THomas CARLYLE, the philosopher, thinks 
it ‘‘ disgraceful to the good sense of Eng- 
land” that the case of the Jamaica 
slaughterer and woman-whipper should 
raise a clamour among sober people. Mr. 
Carlyle is fond of putting such bloody epics 
as the slaveholders’ rebellion and the mas- 
sacre of the Jamaica negroes in nutshells 
of his pet contrivance; but when men’s 
heads are the shells, and these shells get 
broken without due cause, what wonder 
that the world is a little clamorous about 
its epics? Carlyle believes in muscle, 
power, force, aristocracy, slave-driving, 
and kingcraft—in every thing that seems 
strong; but he don’t believe in allowing 
the people the gymnastic exercise of free 
institutions, the fair play of voting, and 
he has no notion that you can make a 
natural nobleman of a mechanic of brains, 
if you will only give him achance. Aris- 
tocracy has the money, the land, the laws, 
the chances, and therefore (think all who 
think with Mr. Carlyle) should have the 
ruling, mind, manners, and muscle, hence- 
forth and for evermore. We suppose 
Governor Eyre’s brutality is applauded not 
only by all the Carlyleists, but by all the 
noodle noblemen and Tom Noddies in 
England. It is bad to see a strong man 
the leader of fops and the advocate of 
bullies. If Mr. Carlyle will but come to 
America he will see with a liberal sight by 
the time our elections are over what re- 
spectability and dignity may exist among 
a common people, what majesty there is in 
masses, what truth in a popular fiat, and 
to what extent bullying in high places is 
tolerated among a free peojle. 
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_ PROSECUTION OF MR. EYRE. 


TuE Jamaica Committee have issued the 
following Circular, which, in our opinion, 
sets forth with admirable clearness and 
conclusiveness the reasons which govern 
them in the matter of the prosecution of 
Mr. Eyre and his accomplices. We under- 
stand that, in the course of a few days, 
counsel’s opinion upon the mode of pro- 
cedure in this case will be ready. 


65 Fleet Street, London, 
October 1866. 


‘*Srr,—For the reasons set forth in the 
accompanying ‘Statement ’—to which par- 
ticular attention is requested—the Jamaica 
Committee resolved to undertake the duty 
which the Government had declined, of 
submitting to judicial investigation the 
conduct of Governor Eyre and his subordi- 
nates in putting to death Mr. Gordon and 
other British subjects for treason, sedition, 
oo alleged offences, without a lawful 
trial. : 

‘The subscriptions and guarantees 
already received have justified the Com- 
mittee in taking the first steps ; and they 
hope, by the time the courts resume their 
sittings, to be in possession of the opinion 
of eminent counsel as to the form of in- 
dictment and method of procedure. 

“The process, owing to the distance of 
Jamaica and other circumstances, will be 
very expensive ; and it is evident that the 
Committee will have to encountera powerful 
resistance, backed by all the resources of 
wealth. They deem it necessary, there- 
fore, to appeal to the public to raise the 
fund to 10,0007. Your personal aid is 
earnestly requested, both in the form of a 
subscription or guarantee, and in that of 
endeavouring to secure the co-operation of 
your friends. 

** In making this appeal, the Committee 
desire once more to state that their sdle 
object is to vindicate the law. 

“That the law has not yet been vindi- 
cated ; that the principles of public liberty 
and justice impugned by the acts of Go- 
vernor Eyre and his subordinates have not 
yet been effectively asserted; that no ade- 
quate security has been obtained against a 
repetition of such acts by men in power 
for the future; the Southampton banquet, 
the sentiments expressed at that banquet, 
the doctrines propounded by the chairman 
and other members of the Eyre Defence 
and Aid Committee, and the bearing of 
Mr. Eyre himself, are sufficient proofs. 
The conduct of the ex-Governor, so far 
from being repented of or repudiated, is 
held up as a model for imitation ; and the 
Committee submit that, as the matter at 
present stands, the public cannot feel as- 
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sured that British subjects, who may have 
given offence to a party in power, will not 
again be put to death without lawful trial ; 
or ee ates who mame been concerned in 
such proceedings will not again be ap- 
plauded, caressed, and marked out for 
future reward and honour by peers, mem- 
bers of Parliament, chaplains of her Ma- 
jesty, magistrates, and other persons in 
high station. 

‘¢The only adequate, as well as the only 
constitutional safeguard, is the decision of 
a court of justice, which, as the Committee 
submit, those supporters of the ex-Governor 
who believe that Mr. Gordon, Mr. Clarke, 
and Mr. Lawrence, came lawfully and fairly 
to their ends, ought to be the last to de- 
cline. 

‘¢The Committee also desire once more, 
in reply to persistent misrepresentation, to 
repeat, that the acts for which they are 
about to prosecute were not done in the 
suppression of the so-called rebellion. Mr. 
Gordon, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Lawrence 
all suffered after the period at which, as 
Mr. Eyre himself expressly stated, the in- 
surrection had been completely crushed. 
They suffered, these is reason to suspect, 
for offence given to the party in power, 
quite independently of the disturbances, 
with which no one of the three was proved 
to have been connected in any way what- 
ever. 

While the interests of public liberty form 
the most obvious ground for an effectual 
protest against the lawless violence of per- 
sons in authority, it must not be forgotten 
that justice is also due to the memory and 
to the families of those who have been put 
to a felon’s death, and buried as felons be- 
neath the gallows, for crimes of which 
there is reason to believe they were not 
lawfully or justly convicted. 

“The Committee commend to your sup- 
port an undertaking which they believe to 
be essential to the interests of public 
liberty aud justice. They have come for- 
ward as private individuals to put the law 
in motion only on the positive and almost 
contumacious refusal of the Government 
to do its duty, by inquiring into the cases 
in which there was reason to believe the 
lives of subjects of Her Majesty had been 
illegally taken. But having come forward, 
they will not fail the public, if the public 
will not fail them. 


Joun Stuart Mitt, M.P., Chairman. 
P. A. Taytor, M.P., Treasurer. 
F. W. Cuesson, Hon. Secretary. 


Thomas Barnes, M.P., John Bright, 
M.P., Joseph Cowen, M.P., J. E. 
Cairnes, Henry Fawcett, M.P., 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart., J. M. Ludlow, 
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Duncan M‘Laren, M.P., S. Mor- 
ley, F. W. Newman, R. N. Philips, 
M.P., T. B. Potter, M.P., Hum- 
phrey Sandwith, C.B., Goldwin 
Smith, Herbert Spencer, James 
White, M.P. 
P.S.—Subscriptions should be forwarded 
to the Treasurer, Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., 
Aubrey House, Notting-hill; or to Mr. 
F. W. Chesson, the Hon. Secretary, 65 
Fleet Street, London. 


AFRICAN WORTHIES. 
THE REV, A. CRUMMELL. 


ALEXANDER CRUMMELL is of pure African 
descent. His appearance shews not the 
slightest taint of white blood. His father, 
Boston Crummell, was stolen from the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone about the 
year 1780, when he was thirteen years old. 
His mother was born in Jericho, Long 
Island, and her ancestors had been free for 
at least a hundred years. She was brought 
up in the Hicks family. Both parents 
were brought up in the Episcopal church. 
Their son, Alexander, was born in New 
York in 1819, and attended, until 1832, 
the ‘‘ African school No. 2,” established 
for coloured children by the Manumission 
Society. In 1835, with his father’s con- 
sent, he took his little scanty earnings, 
and, thirsting for knowledge, went to Ca- 
naan Academy, Connecticut. This school 
was designed to furnish an advanced and 
solid education to coloured youth; but the 
spirit of prejudice was so bitter in the 
neighbourhood, ,that, in August of that 
year, ‘‘a mob assembled in Canaan, and, 
with the aid of ninety-five yoke of oxen 
and two hard days’ labour, finally suc- 
ceeded in removing the Academy from its 
site, and afterwards they destroyed it by 
fire.” The pupils were compelled to leave 
the town. Young Crummell returned to 
New York. 

About this time a school was established 
at Whitesborough, New York, known as 
‘‘Oneida Institute,” to which coloured 
pupils were admitted; and to this new 
hall of learning, then under the presidency 
of Beriah Green, he repaired, and remained 
three years. While there he supported 
himself by the labour of his hands in the 
field. Again at home, and with a yearning 
to enter the Christian ministry, at the 
earnest solicitation of his pastor, Peter 
Williams, he applied for entrance into the 
General Theological Seminary of the Epi- 
scopal church, New York, but was refused 
on account of his complexion. 

With undaunted resolution he went to 
Boston, and, through the influence and 
kindness of T. M. Clark, D.D., now Bishop 
of Rhode Island, Dr. Croswell, and Dr. 
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Stone of Boston, he was introduced to 
Bishop Griswold of Massachusetts. The 
Bishop received him as a candidate with 
great cordiality, and remarked that “he 
wished he had a score of coloured candi- 
dates, he would gladly receive them all.” 
He went to New Haven to complete his 
theological studies at Yale; after which he 
was ordained Deacon by Bishop Griswold, 
in St. Paul’s church, Boston, and Priest 
by Bishop Lee, of Delaware, in St. Paul’s 
church, Philadelphia. 

He officiated in Philadelphia and New 
York until 1848, when he went to England. 
While in England, several distinguished 
persons proffered him a University course 
at Cambridge. He accepted and continued 
at the University three years and a half, 
took his degree of A.B., and, leaving Eng- 
land, went as a missionary to Africa. He 
became a citizen of Liberia, and laboured 
with great acceptance and success, not only 
among the heathen natives, but in Mon- 
rovia and Cape Palmas, in raising the 
standard of thought and education among 
the emigrant population. He became 
master of the High School at Cape Palmas, 
and, three years ago, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
in Liberia College. 

Mr. Crummell is, in every sense, a 
finished man. Polished in manners, dig- 
nified in deportment, interesting and in- 
structive in conversation, logical in thought 
and eloquent in delivery, both extempo- 
raneously and in the pulpit, he is an orna- 
ment to his holy calling, and vindicates, in 
his own history and person, the claims of 
his race to justice. 

Among his published writings is The 
Future of Africa, published three years 
ago in New York. This volume, made up 
mainly of discourses and addresses de- 
livered in Africa, evinces talent, thought, 
and cultivation of no common order. The 
leading idea is, that the coloured man, 
when shut out from a worthy career in 
America, has a promising future before 
him in Africa, where he has been called to 
meet the demands of civilization, commerce, 
and nationality. 





BISHOP JOHN WRIGHT ROBERTS. 
In the year 1829, my business transactions 
made me well acquainted with Petersburg, 
Va., and its inhabitants. Many of them 
favoured African colonization, when a So- 
ciety was formed to promote the cause, 
with Chief Justice Marshall as Presi- 


dent. The Methodist church at the time 


was the largest in Petersburg, and its side 
galleries filled with coloured people. Among 
them was punctually seen an old bright- 
coloured woman with three sons, one a 





[yous man and the other two boys. She 
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was familiarly called ‘‘ Aunty Roberts,” a 
widow, who had been very careful in the 
education of her children, sending them to 
school and training them up in the fear of 
the Lord. We became well acquainted. 
The future prospects of her boys were the 
subject of her conversation and constant 
prayer. Often asked, I advised her to 
emigrate to Liberia, as there a field would 
open worthy the ambition of her sons, and 
where there was no prejudice of colour or 
position; and added, ‘‘ If I were a coloured 
man there I would go.” And so I think 
still; and as long as the pious old lady 
lived she thanked me for the good advice. 
That colony is now 11,000 strong of emi- 
grants and their children from this coun- 
try, with some 500.000 of the neighbour- 
ing population under its wholesome reli- 
ious influences. 

Then, thirty-seven years ago, it required 
great moral courage and faith to select 
Africa as a home, a distant, benighted 
waste, with all the dangers of such a 
voyage and colony. But an expedition 
was arranged in Petersburg for Africa, and 
a number of the very best coloured popu- 
lation were among its emigrants. ‘he 
funds were collected (the writer being 
treasurer) and a vessel chartered, and the 
colonists embarked at City Point. Thus 
far we pane. peers them, and, uniting in 

rayer for their safety and prosperity, they 
sailed for the distant shore. Mrs, Roberts 
and boys, with a number of Methodists, 
were among the colonists. 

Reaching Liberia, the eldest, Joseph J. 
Roberts, soon became a leading merchant, 
and established a first-rate credit in New 
York and England. White governors of 
the colony went from the United States, 
its founders always intending that one of 
the colonists, when qualified, should be 
the Governor. In 1841, this Mr. Roberts 
was appointed Governor, and continued 
until 1847; when the Liberians resolved 
to become a Republic, of which Governor 
Roberts was elected President for two 
years, and was re-elected three times. 

The next brother, now about fifty, be- 
eame an early travelling preacher in the 
Liberia Conference, where he has faith- 
fully laboured for many years. The 

oungest, a few years ago, came to New 
Toil for admittance to the Medical Col- 
lege, but, not being of the right colour, 
could not matriculate, We advised him 
to go ‘‘down East,” and he graduated in 
Maine, and, with his parchment of M.D., 
returned to practise in Liberia. A very 
excellent and educated physician, he 


finished a useful life there in the faithful 
discharge of his professional duties. 

Now comes the strangest part of this re- 
A few days ago the Rev. J. 


miniscence. 
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W. Roberts arrived from Liberia, and last 
night, June 20th, I saw him ordained 
Bishop for Africa, by Bishops Scott and 
Janes, aided by Drs. Carlton, Porter, 
Holdich, Harris, and the venerable Henry 
Boehm. What a sight to me! If any 
one had told me and ‘“ Aunty Roberts.” 
thirty-seven years ago that her jirst son 
would become Governor and President of 
Liberia, and President of a College, and 
the sec.nd a travelling preacher in Africa, 
and the third an educated doctor there, 
we should have imagined the declaration 
very poetical. But stranger still would 
have been the declaration that one of them 
would be consecrated a bishop for the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church. And 
yet, blessed be the Lord! we have seen 
this become no fiction, but an historical 
truth. Long neglected, degraded Africa, 
ouce had her bishops and churches in her 
brighter days! The Sun of Righteousness, 
now arising over her distant mountains 
and her sunny plains, is again blessing her 
benighted sons and daughters with the 
sound of salvation and the messengers of 
peace.— African Repository. 





ORIGIN OF SIERRA LEONE. 
(From the West-African Record.) 
In 1765, there resided in London Mr. 
William Sharp, an eminent surgeon, cha- 
ritable and humane. His younger bro- 
ther, Mr. Granville Sharp, occupied a 
subordinate station in the Ordnance 
Office, a man of chivalrous philanthropy 
and dauntless moral courage. One morn- 
ing Granville Sharp was leaving his bro- 
ther’s surgery in Mincing Lane, when he 
met a negro coming for medical advice, 
Jonathan Strong. He had been cruelly 
maltreated by bis master, Mr. David Lyle, 
a lawyer of Barbados, who had beaten him 
about the head with a pistol. A disorder 
of the eyes, ague, fever, and lameness, had 
resulted from this barbarity, and the poor 
slave was turned adrift by his master as 
useless. By the kindness of the two bro- 
thers, however, his health was restored, 
and a situation was found for him in Fen- 
church Street. Two years after, his former 
master encountered him, and, perceiving 
him to be strong and healthy again, re- 
solved to claim possession of him. He 
was arrested and sent to prison, but had 
time to send to Mr. Sharp, who promply 
came to the rescue, and had his case 
brought before the Lord Mayor. As the 
arrest was reckoned illegal, the negro was 
discharged. Law proceedings were com- 
menced by Lyle against Sharp for having 
robbed him of a negro slave, and the whole 
question of the right of master over slave 
came under discussion. The belief of Mr. 
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Sharp was, that the dictum of Chief Jus- 
tice Holt, that ‘‘a slave, on reaching Eng- 
land, became free,” was the law of Eng- 
land. The current of legal opinion ran 
the other way. The Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General (1729) had pronounced 
expressly to this effect; yet the dauntless 
Sharp, strong in his feeling of right, was 
not eee ey He set himself for two 
years to the study of the law, composed a 
treatise ‘‘On the Injustice of Tolerating 
Slavery in England,” circulated it amongst 
the lawyers with such effect, that the coun- 
sel on the opposite side became disheart- 
ened, and Lyle abandoned his suit. 

Various cases of oppressed negroes con- 
tinued from time to time to occupy Mr. 
Sharp’s attention. At last the decisive 
case occurred, which for ever set at rest 
this long doubtful and contested point of 
law. A negro, James Somerset, brought 
over from Jamaica by Mr. C. Stewart, his 
master, escaped from him, was seized, and 
conveyed on board ship to be taken back 
to his master’s estate. The case was 
brought before Lord Chief-Justice Mans- 
field for trial. After various arguments of 
counsel, and repeated adjournments, sen- 
tence was given, June 22, 1772: ‘The 
claim of Slavery never can be supported. 
The power claimed never was in use here, 
or acknowledged by the law.” And hence 
was established by law the principle, for 
ever memorable—‘‘ As svon as any slave 
sets his foot on English ground, he becomes 
ree.” 

The consequence of this decision was, 
that the streets of London were infested 
by a number of blacks turned adrift by 
their masters. In the year 1786, at least 
400 of these were begging about London, 
the numbers having been increased by dis- 
charged black soldiers and seamen, who 
had served in the American war. They 
all flocked to Mr. Sharp, and he was seri- 
ously embarrassed as to what was best to 
do for them. <A plan was suggested by a 
Mr. Smeathman, a former resident in 
Western Africa, to found a free negro 
settlement on the coast. The design was 
taken up by Mr. Sharp; preparations were 
made for a settlement on the coast; Sierra 
Leone was the site fixed upon; the Go- 
vernment approved ; and, on the 8th of 
April 1787, 400 negroes and about 60 
Europeans, chiefly women, sailed thither 
from England. 

It would occupy too much space to trace 
the varying fortunes of the new settlement. 
Its struggle for life was long and arduous. 
Disease, discontent, bad management 
among the directors at home, hostile 
natives, internal strife and mutiny, plun- 
der and demolition of the settlements by 
the French, and various other calamities, 
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wasted the settlement. Its management 
changed hands; the original directors gave 
way to the St. George’s Bay Company ; 
these, in 1808, surrendered the settlement 
to the Crown; the Government employed 
for its management the agency of a new 
Company, called the African Institution, 
which was dissolved in 1827, since which 
it has been in the same position as other 
colonies of Great Britain. 

A year after the passing of the Abolition 
of Slavery Act, Sierra Leone was consti- 
tuted (16th March 1808) a depét for 
negroes released by British ships of war 
from slavers. The population in 1811 
amounted to 4500, of whom 2500 were 
liberated slaves; in 1833, 29,764; and at 
the census in 1861 it was 43,000. The 
number of liberated slaves between Jurie 
1819 and January 1833 was 20,167. 


Rebiew. 


Jamaica and the Colonial Office; or, Whe 
caused the Crisis? By Grorce Price, 
Esq. London: 8S. Low, Ludgate Hill. 


Mr. GrorcE Price, the author of the 
volume under review, was a member of the 
Executive Committee of Sir Henry Barkly, 
Sir C. H. Darling, and E. J. Eyre, in the 
Legislative Council of the island of Ja- 
maica, and Custos of the Preciuct of St. 
Catherine. He informs his readers that 
his official experience extends over a period 
of twenty-three years; so that he speaks 
with authority, and with knowledge of 
facts. Under these circumstances, and 
with these titles to consideration in his 
favour, he issues the present work. We 
have read it with much interest, and al- 
though it is weighted with official corre- 
spondence, reports, and documents, it will 
abundantly repay perusal. Mr. Price’s 
object is to afford information upon many 
points connected with the ‘‘ Jamaica Ques- 
tion,” and particularly on the political 
wants of Mr. Eyre’s government, which 
culminated in such calamities. This he 
has accomplished, and the conclusion the 
reader is compelled, by the force of evi- 
dence, to admit, is, that the Colonial Office, 
not less than Mr. Eyre, is directly respon- 
sible for the disreputable political squab- 
bles in which he was, from the outset -of 
his career in Jamaica, continually mixed 
up, and for the consequent: total paralysis 
of useful legislation for the colony. It is 
much to be regretted that the Royal Com- 
missioners considered themselves pre- 
cluded from inquiring more deeply into 
the remoter causes of the recent outbreak. 
Several witnesses testified before them as 
to the existence of a wide-spread spirit of 
dissatisfaction among the lower classes 
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in Jamaica, but, as Mr. Price forcibly ob- 
serves, ‘‘no attempt was made to unravel 
its cause, nor to ascertain whether the same 
spirit, under a milder phase, had not per- 
vaded the higher and middle classes durin 

exactly the same period. Anxious to avoi 

any such inquiry, the Royal Commission- 
ers, beating tenderly about the bush 
whilst examining the more educated wit- 
nesses, freely putting questions as to the 
non-payment of wages and the tenure of 
land, and soliciting and readily accepting 
statements as to the supposed mal-admi- 
nistration of justice by the subordinate 
magistracy, refused to inquire whether the 
rule of the chief magistrate of the colony, 
and the denial of political justice by him- 
self and the Colonial Secretary had caused 
dissatisfaction amongst every class in Ja- 
maica during the same time.” .. . . It is 
now just three or four years sinee Mr. 
Eyre assumed the government of Jamaica 
as Lieutenant-Governor ; since the ‘‘ Tram- 
way fraud” was initiated; since the Main 
Road forgeries and delinquencies occurred; 
since Mr. Eyre dissolved the Assembly 
and agitated the whole island by his appeal 
to the black constituencies, for the sole 
purpose of retaining in office, and forcing 
on the Assembly a Government who, with 
himself, had permitted these frauds, for- 
geries, and delinquencies; and it is just 
three years and a half since Mr. G. W. 
Gordon, from being a peaceable, inoffen- 
sive man, minding his own business, aveid- 
ing politics, and Setainiag even from being 
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a member of the Assembly, first took to 
the ‘‘metier of ‘ demagogue.’ ” 

The Bill of Indictment against Mr. Eyre 
and the Colonial Office, which Mr. Price 
prefers in his preface, he fully establishes, 
and no one can form a just estimate of the 
causes of the ‘‘Jamaica troubles” who 
does not make himself acquainted with the 
ins and outs of Jamaica politics, as lucidly 
set forth by our author. In such an inves- 
tigation the student would be materially 
assisted by the Blue Book relating to re- 
sponsible or party Government in Jamaica.* 

e regret that our limited space precludes 
more than a ing commendation of Mr. 
Price’s useful book. As he advances no 
statement upon his own unsustained autho- 
rity, but establishes what he alleges, by 
official testimony, he may ‘‘ be accepted on 
trust.” He is a strong partisan, it is true, 
and disapproves of the recent change in 
the form of Government; and as he was 
aggrieved by Mr. Eyre’s course towards 
himself, it may be objected that his alle- 

ations are tinged with personal feelings. 

ut we are bound to say, that these facts 
do not detract from the serious nature of 
the charges he substantiates, so clear is the 
evidence he adduces. 








* Copy or Extracts of all Correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the late Governor and late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Jamaica, respecting the establishment of Party 
Government or responsible Government in that 
Island. 1865. No. 254. 
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Pease, Joseph, Esq., Dar- 
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Thomas, George, Esq., 
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Trimble, Robert, Liver- 
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Per the Hon. J. Ezzidio, 
Sierra Leone, various 
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* The names and amounts will appear in our 
next. In recording our thanks to our Sierra- 
Leone friends, we would specially acknowledge 
our indebtedness to Mr. Kizzidio, and to Wm. 
Rainy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple, 
for his effortson our behalf amongst his fellow 
citizens. — (lip. A.S.R.) 
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